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PERSONAL | 


RTHUR CHURCHIL L, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, Wi is are 

prepared to purchase for cash the following 
Diamond and Gem set Jewellery:—Clip and 
Double Clip Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, Clip 
Earrings and Spray Brooches. 

DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees. and 

Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 


ARPETS D RUGS of distinction purchased. 

Bestprices given—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 

ARS! We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 

Cars in good condition, also one or two very 
low mileage 8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
pleased to inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Heath Road, Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 
grove 1035. 

OLLECTION BAXTER, 

PRINTS DISPERSAL. Rare and Early 
* Exhibition State * specimens, including Bax- 
tar’s volume de I,uxe ** CABINET OF PAINT 
INGS” complete. Also series 23 * Ovals,” et 
State subject interest Box 468 

EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA wanted. Also 

Libraries or smaller collections of books. 
Highest prices paid. Removal at my expense, 
any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews Lane, 
Birmingham 8. 


INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. T:ucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, 
ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 
and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120 Baker 
Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
NTERNAL CLEANLINESS with NATURE'S 
AID. Cleanse your system of poisons. Get a 
carton of Dr. GILLEY’S HERBAL LAXATIVE : 
it is the great intestinal cleanser and system 
purifier, is non-habit forming, and is a perfect 
natural Tonic Laxative. Do not take harsh 
purgatives. Thousands of testimonials and re- 
commendations. From all chemists, including 
Savory and Moore, Boots, Taylors, Harrods, 
Army and Navy Stores, 210, and 5/7}, including 
tax, or direct, post free, from GILLEY’S LABORA. 
TORIES, LTD., 5, New Quebec St., London,W.1 
NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call.—_BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
LOPES. LTD., 89B, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
Established 1912, MEMBERS of the British 
Antique Dealers Association, are anxious to 
purchase for cash single specimens or a collection 
of old English Porcelain Figures of the Bow, 
Chelsea, Derby, Worcester or Rockingham Figures: 
also Tea and Dessert Services of fine quality 
only. Appointments to view, free. We are always 
open to buy Old Glass Millflori Paper Weights 
and Ink Bottles. Highest prices paid. 
N° CLOTHING COUPONS? Tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments will TURN 
AND RE TAILOR your partly worn SUIT, OVER- 
COAT or COSTUME, to afford same satisfaction 
and almost equal period of wear as from original 
new garment. First-class tailoring guaranteed. 
REPAIRS; RELININGS; ALTERATIONS and 
INVISIBLE WEAVING also undertaken. Post 
garment for advice and estimate (no obligation) 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD., 61c, Bedford 
Hill, Balham, London. S.W.12. 
RIGINAI, SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
FFICER, '1.A., now M.E.F.; (28), married, 
five years’ practical experience modern 
fruit farming, marketing and accounts before 
war, but with insufficient capital to start alone, 
anxious become working partner after demobilisa- 
tion in fruit or arable farm. Fuller details of 
qualifications and ideas gladly given.—Box 466. 
LD-MASTER PAINTINGS of 
and women; 
Anne Boleyn, 
Washington, 


LE BLOND (OVAL) 





famous 
in private collection, 
Whistler’s Sweetheart, Martha 
Lovely Ellen Terry, Christina 
Rossetti, Cardinal Albani, Lorenzo (the Magni- 
ficent), self portraits Raeburn, Turner, etc. 
* Battle of the Armada,” by Turner, a very fine 
work. Sensible prices.—Box 469. 
1ANISTS, VIOLINISTS Lightning fingers, 
increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 
df a violinist or ‘cellist). Free Booklet “ Finger 
Magic.”’ Principal, 7la, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


men 
for sale. 


COUNTRY LIFE=—JULY 23. 


1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
‘PERSO NAL 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 
APIDISM ! FIVE THINGS that RAPIDISM 
will do for you: It will (1) create will power; 
(2) perfect your memory; (3) increase your self- 
confidence; (4) train you to think and talk “ on 
your feet’; (5) enable you to realise your 
ambitions.—Write now for free Booklet to THE 
RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, E188, TUITION HOUSE, 
London, S.W.19. 
EPAIR YOUR OLD _ SHIRTS without 
coupons. (If ‘‘ Trubenised’’ brand collars 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars.)— 
Details from RESARTUS, LTD., Sarda House, 
183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
QUASH: A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction 
Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
porn eae since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 56 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
‘O., Kendal, Westmorland. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Streét, W.1. 
ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD.. 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Clocks, Watches, 
China, Glass, Gramo- 
Inquiries welcomed. 
in London area.— 








E REPAIR AND BUY, 

Jewellery, Plate, 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. 
Representatives can call 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EDUCATIONAL _ 





AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLL EGE. First 

class London training leading to work of 
national importance now and interesting post- 
war careers. Advertising, Journalism, Political 
Work, Industrial Management and Foreign 
Languages. Lovely country house in very safe 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetables.—Heath House, 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

ARECROFT HALL, Gosforth, Cumberland. 

Preparatory School for Boys.—For full 
details apply to the HEADMASTER. 


AVE YOU “ A LITERARY BENT ” ? Develop 
it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Tuition in 
Press Journalism, Short Story and Article 
Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Each course now 
offered at HALF FEES. Personal tuition.—Write 
for free Book and advice to: APPLICATIONS 
DEPARTMENT, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
INDORES SCHOOL, Llandovery (from Bexhill- 
on-Sea). Beautiful country house in Park, near 
station, shops. Prin.: MISS F. A. FREEMAN. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post, 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 
Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for “Stories 

that Sell To-day’’ (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





is now at 


GIRLS’ 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 

RENCH DRESSMAKER, perie.t 
finishing; remodelling. — Mrs. 

Granville Place. _ Portman Souare, W.1. 


cut and 
LEECH, 1 


May. 0184" 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


ARYTHE, LTD., 17 Dover Street, W.1. 

1361. Second floor. Furs remodelled, cleaned 
and demothed. Advice given free by expert 
furrier and fitter. 


M"2« COAT. Opportunity to. purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 


OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards, Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 5 ens. 


‘\HURCH STRETTON | 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 


(“ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 


interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 


Own 


“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.’ 


XETER. ~ ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


ENT. Unusual opportunity to spend regular 

weekends in country house, every comfort, 
in beautiful part of Kent. Gorgeous views in 
own grounds of 20 acres. Horse riding, driving. 
bridge or solitude. Own vegetables, etc., maxi- 
mum two to four as sole paying guests. This is 
neither hotel nor boarding house. Terms, four 
and half guineas weekend Friday to Monday.— 
Box 449, 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
‘‘Handotel.”” 


LANGURIG (near Llanidloes), 

shire. Black Lion Hotel. Modern. Central 
heating. Running water. 10 miles lovely trout 
fishing (some salmon) in Wye and Severn. 6,600 
Acres shooting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 


Montgomery- 





CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


LOXxPon. 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes 


Piccadilly. 


from 
Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 





yeast. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gens. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 


EW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 

Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 
7 acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164, 

ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 

THE ANGEL HOTEL 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Ofiley 

Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“CLL. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


69 MILES west of LONDON; on high ground 
near village. Quiet country house facing south: 
all modern improvements. One or two guests 
can be made very comfortable for autumn and 
winter or longer. Please write fully.—Box 467. 


WANTED 


LL TYPES of left-off clothing and boots 

required; highest prices paid, whether in 
condition requiring repair or otherwise. Style 
immaterial. Write, stating description of articles 
and best offers will be sent.—M. NEWMAN 
(CONTRACTORS), LTD., Specialists in Second- 
hand Clothing, Imperial Buildings, 7, Oxford 
Road, Manchester 1. Telephone: Ardwick 1851 or 
BROughton 1353. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s Ss, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 





In old- 





JPIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin's s s Court, Ww. Cc. 2. 


AWN MOWER, 16 in. Ransome CERTES, 
wanted.—TAYLOR, Whatton, Nottingham. 
LIBRARIES or Small Collections of Books pur- 

chased.—_HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


_GARDENING 
Gj ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRI 





Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927, a 


PAVING STONE. Quantity old Lo 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken), 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel 


_ te 3358, 
ETEX” (Reg.), the finest qu ality | 
obtainable for all Horticult ural 
poultry bedding, rabbit hutches, kenne! 
etc. Standard Grade; 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14/6. 
Bales of approximately 20 bushels, 3: 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriage 
Samples free on request.—UNIVER 
Co., LTD., Tunbridge Wells. Established 95 


STRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. 
C.L.43.—G. F, STRAWSON & SON, Hor’ 


HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD 

Leicester, were for many years 
the war, the largest makers of Hard I 
Courts in Great Britain. They will hoy 
and material ready for further work 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some o 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a R 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and 
existing Courts. Would you like them 
name down for early post-war atter. 
puts you | under n no obligation. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of 
we do the experimenting; not 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Ca 


LIVESTOCK 
Br SEED. Hemp mixture for 
1 pint 5/2; 6 pints, 27/6; 12 pints, 5 
mixture for BUDGERIGARS, 1 pint, 
41/-; 12 pints, 80/-. All carriage pai: 
seed in any of these mixtures.—G. 
AND SONS, LTD., 144, Fenchurch St 


Boxers. Beautifully bred puppies, | 
Well grown and strong. Will r 
specimens. From 12 gns.—ALLEN, 
Old Chard Road, Honiton, Devon. T 


G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 














Rdon Yon, 


—WILLIs 


Peg 
Uses 


1S, Aviari 
Bales of ap; roxtmata 


Fine Grade 
5; 6-bush 


JALITy- 
yul—W, J 


OLDEN LABRADOR, 2 years, un rained, i 


offered to good home without r 
Box 474. 





V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unratio 


The great wartime egg producer; 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed 


with mast 


or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry, an 


pigs.” Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


14/-; 28 lb, 
67/6; carriage paid- 





FOR SALE 


QLACKTHORN THUMB PIECE STICKS, Walk 


ing Sticks, Swagger 


Canes.—Particulars 


LT.-COL. UPTON, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 


ARAVAN. Rollalong. ; 
berth; double panelled. 


cooking. Wardrobe, sink, table. £285, 


13 ft. 6 in. long; fou 
Gas_ lighting ani 


Many 


modern caravans on view at F.O.C. Caravar 


Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, 
Way and North Circular Road, N.3. 


junction Gt. 


North 


Write for 


particulars F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The 


Broadway, London, N.W.2. Phone: 


2234. 


Gladstone 


OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers ané 


candlesticks. 
silver, i.e. 
coffee-pots, 
mustard pots, etc. 
hall, date and maker's marks. 
prices. I will send anything for 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


grAeiLy COATS OF 


spoons, forks, etc. Tea 


pepper-casters, salt 


Two complete services of table 
services 
cellars and 
All in perfect condition wit! 
Very reasonable 
inspection.- 


Friars, 


ARMS AND CRESIS 
Oils and water colours by artist of inter 


national repute.—BATTERSBY, Chittoe, Chip 


penham, Wiltshire. 


ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country: 


side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 1%. 44 


and 18 coupons. 
coupons refunded. 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


Satisfaction or money ani 
Stamp for patterns. 


—RED- 


 ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., iin 


wide. Write for patterns, 


— DENHOL! 


TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburgh 


Me? EL AND TOY RAILWAYS in grt 


variety, electric, 


clockwork and steam; alt 


Meccano and other Construction Outfits; plew 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp- 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential Londo 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO!?, we! 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR 


DEN, 
over 60 years. 


W.C.2. SERVICE OUTFITTE 


and R.A.F. Greatcoats, slightly worn, at 
and Tunics with Slacks at the same price 


5-8 Gns.; 


RS f 


Also have for sale, Naval, Militar’ 


FROM 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selection 


superb copies sent on approval to seri: 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some M 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd. 


WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean 
28 ins. wide.— JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 5 


OODWARDS. 
barrel; best quality ejectors. 
£200 secures.—Box 470. 


Pair of Single-trigger, 
First 


yus C0l- 
int and 
S.W.l6 


ofters 
ytland 


double 
ffer of 





SITUATIONS WANTED | 


GENT of great experience can t 
the management of an additional 
Situation immaterial, but Southern or 
counties preferred.—Box 456. 
EAD WORKING GARDENER desi! 
position as present employer is re-a! 
his small estate in Oxfordshire. — D¢ 
PREBENDAL, Gate House, Thame. 
ADY GARDENERS. ‘I'wo Universivy s 
holding Horticultural Diplomas, des 
odering varied experience, either tog 
singly. in private, hospital or school g% 
Box 475. 


AND AGENT, many years respo! 
shortly free.—Write Box 465. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY — 











B ction of the Executors of the late Sir Max Bonn, K.B.E. 


WEST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





on Between Guildford and Petworth. In the Chiddingfold, Dunsfold and Alfold District 
0 THE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

= UPPER IFOLD AND MERROW FARM OF 283 ACRES 
ITY. : 

!~W, 





UPPER IFOLD, VIEW FROM LAWNS 

PPER IFOLD is a charming old weather-tiled and partly Horsham stone tiled Surrey/Sussex Farmhouse, with a wealth of old oak timber, 

kilfully enlargcd and modernised to contain: Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, offices and servants’ hall, 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 

\ GUEST HOUSE or ANNEXE contains: Lounge, sitting room, 4 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Co.’s water. Main electric light and modern 

lrainege to both houses. Garage for 4 cars and chauffeur’s cottage. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS taking full advantage of adjoining woodlands 
and natural features, and including swimming pool, hard tennis court and kitchen garden. 


MERROW FARM, a 
secondary old-world Farm 
Residence, modernised and 
containing hall and lounge, 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, offices and 
servants’ sitting room. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Main water and 
electricity. Garage, stabling 
and gardener’s cottage. 
180 ACRES of sound Pasture 
and Arable’ Land __inter- 
spersed with 80 Acres of 
sporting woods, intersected 
Pe “s for nearly a mile by the upper en 
MERROW FARM waters of the River Arun. BAILIFF’S BUNGALOW 





MODERN BAILIFF’S REED-THATCHED BUNGALOW containing : 5 rooms and bathroom. 2 other cottages. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the whcle on Completion, with the exception of Merrow Farmhouse, which is let off with a cottage and about 7% Acres. 


By Auction as a Whole at 20, Hanover Square, on Wednesday Next, July 28, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Herbert Oppenheimer, Nathan & Vandyk, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and plans Is. each. 


oF _ HERTS, BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


Adjoining Ashridge Park 
CHURCH FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN 546 ACRES 
Adjoining the village and 
standing on the hillside over- 
looking Dagnall, Whipsnade 
and surrounding hills, and 
including : 
The Early Georgian 
Residence 
with 4 large reception, wide 
hall and staircase, kitchen 
and cellars, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, bathroom, attic bed- 
room. Walled kitchen garden. 
Fine set of brick and slated 
buildings enclosing 3 stock- 
yards and including : 
Modern Cowhouse for 12, 
Milking Shed, equipped 
with Alfa-Laval 3-unit 
Milking Plant. 

sarns, Stabling, large granary, loose boxes, cart sheds and other buildings. Block of 11 dwellings known as THE ALFORD BEDE HOUSES, 
hurch Road, suitable tor conversion into several cottages. Also THE OAK HOUSE, RINGSHALL ROAD, subject to the existing tenancy. 
OO WOOD OF 72 ACRES, including a large proportion of thriving young Larch plantations. The Faim Lands adjoin the Village and 

‘e frontages to Ringshall Road and Hudnall Road with main water and electricity supplies and will be ripe for development after the war. 











For Sale Privately as a Whole. Possession September 29 next with the exception of Oak House. 
‘er’s Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1, and Messrs. AITCHISON & CO., 142, High St., Berkhamsted. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By direction of the Earl of Yarborough in consequence of Death Duties. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Between Grimsby, Brigg and Immingham. 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


BROCKLESBY ESTATE 


Comprising : 

10 FARMS, THE 
NOTED BEAUTY SPOT 
‘*CROXBY POND,”’’ 
and 164 ACRES 
MATURED 
WOODLANDS 


IN ALL ABOUT 
3,474 ACRES 


Producing an actual and estimated 
rental of approximately 


£2,132 10s. Od. 
PER ANNUM 


ONE OF THE FARMHOUSES CROXBY POND 
Which will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the ANGEL HOTEL, BRIGG, 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 5th at 2.30 p.m. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 3316/7); also at Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
Land Agent: S. SMITH, Esq., Estate Office, Brocklesby Park, Habrough, Lincolnshire. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE CHOLMELEY & Co., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


By direction of Captain W. J.C. Berington. 


NORTHANTS—HUNTS BORDERS 
ADJOINING THE BOROUGH OF Oundle 5 miles. Peterborough 8 miles. 


SHREWSBURY A SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


4 FARMS AT ELTON 
RECTORY LODGE FARM, ELTON ... = 141 ACRES 
NOBOLD FARM, MEOLE BRACE BATES’ LODGE FARM, ELTON ay ss 101 
LAURENCE LODGE FARM, ELTON ~ 98 
133 ACRES 0 ROODS 25 POLES TOOKEY LODGE FARM, ELTON ... _... 87 
LET AT £258 3s. 0d. PER ANNUM LET AT £385 12s. 6d. PER ANNUM 
Long road frontage. Main services. NO TITHE OR LAND TAX. 
; — " For SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at 
For SALE RY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) by 4 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the GEORGE HOTEL, ie TALBOT HOTEL, goa mel THURSDAY, JULY 2%, 
SHREWSBURY, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1943, at 2 p.m. : ies 


VERY VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


Joint see: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & May, 18, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. (Tel. 2615/6); 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. 3316/7); and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
: eile : a ge he gg te 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441/2); 4, Albany Court Yard, London, W.1. 
Py sul Fi: Agents ¢ Aue TS ssrs. JACKSON 5 : STAFF, »? 583 4 y ’ - A - 4 y . ae 
op tage ede "acciees ee Cee Bh gg Bebe ag —_—<- Solicitors : Messrs. STILGOES, Broughton House, 6/8, Sackville Street, London, W.1. 











diovan tan WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


SOUTH-WESTERN HILLS SUSSEX 


35 miles from London. Main line station 1 mile, with frequent trains. A mile from railway station, 2 miles from a small town, and under 10 miles from Lewes 


Bia at 
Sire. 


el 


A REPLICA OF A LOVELY OLDXVith CENTURY RESIDENCE, constructed AN, ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE. Restored and modernised just befor 
of well-chosen materials, having the advantage of ancient charm with modern the war. Occupying a lovely position with good views. 3 reception rooms 
conveniences. 11-12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main ee sent lala ee seven a ge 2 Ras an 
services. © ating. G . Beautiful grounds with woodland, , ete. oe ou OMS, 4 , y- entral heating. Fitte asins | 
a. Co SeeeS. Sane - ad, stream, ete H 3 bedrooms, and 4 attics. Garage. Total area is 20 ACRES, including kitche: 
In all about 10 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. SS Ps san Say woodland. FOR SALE. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. ! Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





HE RTS. 26 Mi LES FROM LONDON. Close to a main line station. High ground. Gravel soil. 


ERECTED IN 1790 FROM DESIGNS OF THE CELEBRATED ARCHITECT, WYATT. MODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. The 


t { I : , House contains: Ver) 
beautiful saloon hall (33 ft. by 27 ft.), 5 reception rooms, 7 bathrooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms. Main electric light and water. 


D all (: J ceptic ) Mi Central heating. Basins in bedrooms (h. «& c.) 
Squash court. BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS. Hard court. Cricket ground. Lake. Extensive kitchen gardens. THE WHOLE ESTATE OF 420 ACRES FOR SALE 


FREEHOLD or the Mansion would be sold separately with, say, 100 Acres. The Estate includes woodlands, well placed for shooting; 2 Farms, with extensive buildings ; 
several Cottages and Lodges. The Mansion is at present requisitioned, but possession Of the Farm Land can be had on completion. 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUTHERLAND 


. LODGE OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Standing amidst some of the finest 3 good Sheep Farms. 


cenery in the Highlands. 


THE SHOOTING includes 2 large 
pesoennpeyen state Eisckowme, tnd « numer of simooe 
pi oD sgecten cote Same 
; ed with every modern conveni- 
‘nd contains? Hall, lounge, sun FOR SALE 


r, dining room, 6 principal and 
ants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ABOUT 29,000 ACRES 
ric light. Central heating and 


Telephone installed Sole Agents: Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK «& RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,523a) 





ng and garage accommodation. 





SUSSEX—LONDON 40 MILES 


First-rate Train Service to Waterloo, Victoria and London Bridge. 
Occupying a choice position on a southern slope and commanding fine views over the Weald to the South Downs. 
the WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE stands back from the road and is approached by a drive, and the well-arranged accommodation is all on 
two floors. Panelled lounge hall; 4 reception rooms; 9 bed and dressing rooms; 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Company’s water. Constant hot water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling and garage accommodation; 2 superior cottages containing 7 and 5 rooms respectively. THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include some 
fine trees, spreading lawns, lily pond, rock garden, kitchen garden, woodland and pastureland. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. 
Further Particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,702) 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOKING THE UPPER REACHES OF THE RIVER 


eading 4% miles and 37 miles from London 
FREEHOLD FOR RSALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION ‘ON. * COMPLETION 
Occupying a fine situation about 
200 ft. above sea level on gravel soil 
facing South, the _ brick-built 
Residence with tiled roof has 
extensive views. Approached by a 
long drive with lodge (5 rooms and 
bathrooms) at entrance. Entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 10 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Companies’ 
electric light, power and water. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Well-appointed brick-built stabling. 
Garages. THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS are well laid out and in- 
clude terraced gardens and studded 
with some fine old cedars about 180 
years old. Tennis court. Well- 
stocked fruit and vegetable garden. 
In all about 4 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, Ww. 1. (26,844) 





























Maytalr 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NICHOLAS “ Nicholas, aa = 


Regent 0203/3377 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


A GOOD FARMING PROPOSITION 
A FIRST-CLASS FARM IN A GOOD AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT 


MACKNEY COURT FARM, Nr. WALLINGFORD, BERKS 


FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN, TO INCLUDE THE LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, 
GROWING CROPS, ETC. 


296 ACRES 
A SUPERIOR SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
6 COTTAGES. COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 


INCLUDED IN THE SALE IS THE LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, EMBRACING A HERD OF 45 DAIRY COWS, 
28 HEAD OF OTHER STOCK. EXCELLENT DEAD STOCK. 177 ACRES OF GROWING CROPS. 
HAY AND STRAW, ETC. 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT READING ON TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1943 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1. RALPH PA y & | A Y LOR 1032-33 
‘UST AVAILABLE FOR SALE WITH VACANT > . : ’ i 
"OSSESSIO€l ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE | B UCKS-—_H ERTS—M j DDLESEX BORDERLAN D 
ri | 400 ft. above sea level. Close to first-class golf. Bus route to station under 2 miles. 
EASY REACH OF “TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Fine | 


views over wooded country. RESTORED TUDOR HITE ’ 
“ARMHOUSE. On 2 floors. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, ag et 
bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. ¢ 
‘arage. Outbuildings. Matured grounds. About @ACRES. | (CLEVER COPY OF TUDOR 
REEHOLD £6,500. Just available. RALPH PAY AND PERIOD) 
AYLOR, as above. apes » ’ With oak-beamed interior. 
EAR CAMBERLEY GOLF COURSE. Close to Axeoepta 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
stations. Absolute seclusion. EXTREMELY WELL- | Main electricity and water. Centrai 


JILT HOUSE in perfect order. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


: “ heating. 
vathrooms. All main services. Heating. Re and : 


buildings. Gardens and woodland, | GARAGES FOR 6 CARS. 
cn te £4,500 (or with Field of 6 ar Tet, 3 COTTAGES. 
). First time in market for many years.—RALPH presen . ee 
& TAYLOR, as above, MATURED GARDENS. 


| nn iB! id y 
QUAINT OLD BUCKS MARKET TOWN. On | siapereesjrondgalltboininaamagana 
is route. UNIQUE SMALL QUEEN ANNE | RICH GRASS PASTURE (let off) 
“° 'SE, with typical period shell porch. Panelled rooms, RE 
il a an we a aged hall, 2 a 26 ACRES 
‘ooms, bathroom All main services connec 
d walled garden, fully matured. FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE OR WOULD LET FURNISHED 
£1,800. Vacant possession on completion.— 


| 
| 
Pay & TAYLOR, as above. | RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,857) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent ease (0s | ines) Telegrams: “ Solantet, , Piooy, Lenden.’* 





SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Haywards Heath. 


MACKERELLS, NEWICK, A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Situate in unspoilt country. 


FOR SALE. HOUSE 


Hall, 2 or 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, To be offered for SALE BY AUCT: 

(unless previously sold by private tro t 
at the HAYWORTHE HOTEL, 

HAYWARDS HEATH, at 3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1942 


4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. Garage for 2. 


GROUNDS. ORCHARD. PADDOCKS. 


In all about 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale Fron 


Solicitors : Messrs. HYMAN ISA 
LEWIS & MILLS, Audrey Hovse, Ely I 
London, E.CA; and from the Auetvo 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arli 

Street, SW. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


43, ACRES 


THE WHOLE IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER 
THROUGHOUT AND HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE AGENTS. 


IN THE FAVOURITE WINDSOR DISTRI 


About 2% miles from the station. 


A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


FROM A RANGE fan feces TO FOR) 
OMFORT. ABLE HOU 


bedrooms, bathroom, , = ee 


EAST DEVONSHIRE 
1 mile village. 3 miles Ottery St. Mary. 
FOR SALE 
MODERNISED rin IN a 


TO BE SOLD. 


COTTAGE STYLE ADAPTED AND REBUILT 
3 sitting rooms, 5-6 bed- 4 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Com- 3 reception rooms. 
pany’s electric light. Central In addition there is a 
heating. FARMHOUSE with 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 sitting 
rooms, ete. 
Main water, electricity and 
PRODUCTIVE GARDEN gas. Modern drainage. 
AND ORCHARD. Outbuildings including 8 
loose boxes. Garage. 
Excellent hard tennis court, 
lawns, orchard. River 
frontage and landing stage. 
In all about 
8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£9,500 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


Garage. Outbuildings. 


ROUGH PASTURE. 


In all about 


ie 3} ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street {S.W.1. 





Particulars from : 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(243.) 


Apply: HAMPTON (Tel. : REG.*8222.) (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (B.48,976' 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines.) 








AUCTIONS 
KENT WEALD 
6 miles County Town. Fine old Kentish 
House full of massive oak beams. 4 or 5 
bed and 2 reception rooms. Co.’s water. 
Extensive outbuildings. Garden, orchard and 
paddock, 9% Acres. HENNIKER LANE 
HOUSE, SUTTON VALENCE. 
AUCTION, AUGUST 4, tcgether 
Antique Furniture. 
GEERING & COLYER, 
HAWKHURST, KENT 


TO LET 


COMERSET. SHEPTON MALLET AND 
FROME 7 MILES, BATH 18 MILES. 
To be let furnished from September, the 
attractive residence known as ROCKWELLS 
HOUSE, Batcombe, containing lounge hall, 
drawing-room, dining-room, billiards room, 
kitchen, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices, attractive pleasure gardens 
(hard tennis court), greenhouse, productive 
kitchen garden, garage and outbuildings. 
Main electricity, private water supply. The 
house is equipped in every modern detail. To 
view and for further particulars, apply: 
WaAINWRIGHTS & HEARD, Estate Offices, Shep- 

ton Mallet. Shepton Mallet 40. 

SOUTH COUNTY WICKLOW. To let, 
House (electric light) and 178 acres. Situated 

2 miles from railway. Free trout fishing and 

salmon fishing procurable. In one hunting 

district and two hunts adjoining.—Box 2338, 

EASONS ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dublin. 


FOR SALE 
send gpa n Small Scottish Border 
Estate convenient to main South road 
and railway, and in a favoured residential 
and sporting district. Extent 300 Acres. The 
Residence is of historical interest and has been 
perfectly modernised without character 
detraction. 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 luxurious bathrooms, 3 maids’ 
rooms and bathroom, billiards room, kitchen 
with “* Esse’’ cooker and “*Tayco”’ boiler, and 
complete offices. Garage. 3 cottages. Central 
heating. Electric light (private). Ample 
water supply. Farm with good house and 
steading is well let. SHOOTING yields 
attractive bag. TROUT fishing in river. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by 
Sole Agents, who will supply further parti- 
culars and arrange inspections. Apply 
ge WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath 
., Glasgow, and 32, Castle St., Edinburgh. 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY (5 miles). 
Attractive Family Residence. 3 large 
entertaining rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Double garage. 4% Acres, 
part woodland and orchard. Early possession. 
Exors. Sale. Freehold. Apply—HOCKEY AND 
Son, Auctioneers, Cambridge. 


with 








FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





DEVONSHIRE. Good House and Buildings. 
60 Acres of productive land. 40 Acres of 
woods. Long stretch of trout fishing and 
200 Acres of shooting. £4,500, or near offer.— 
Box 451. 
NEWCASTLE (3 miles). 
Heworth, Co. Durham. Double-fronted 
House, facing South, very spacious and 
excellent condition. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, scullery, outhouses 
Garage. 114 Acres land. 2 large conservatories. 
Orchard, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
surrounded by woodland. Freehold £2,500, 
or offers. 
NORFOLK (7% miles South of Norwich). 
Attractive EARLY GEORGIAN RESI- 
DENCE. On good bus service, yet beautifully 
secluded, in 8 ACRES, mostly parklike 
pasture. Charmingly timbered. 3 reception, 
7 beds, bathroom (h. & c.). Main electricity. 
FREEHOLD £3,850 for quick _ sale. 
BARGAIN. Studioavailable if required. Early 
possession. Inspected and recommended.— 
WoopcockK & Son, Ipswich. 
ORFOLK BROADS. Attractive 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE. 4 
reception, billiards room, 7 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 33 ACRES pasture and wood- 
lands. Cottage. Stabling, etc. FREEHOLD 
£4,500. Early possession.—WoobDcockK AND 
Son, Ipswich. 
URREY. Partly modernised Period Cottage 
between Leatherhead and Guildford. Bus 
passes door. Oak beams and _ inglenooks. 
3 bed, 2 reception, large hall with gallery, 
bathroom, cloaks. Small garden. Bargain 
£2,000 Freehold.—ARNEY & HALSTED, 
Leatherhead Station (Tel. 2442). 
URREY. Pretty detached labour-saving 
Bungalow, in sunny position. Leatherhead- 
Epsom bus passes door. 4 bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tion, bathroom, kitchen. Garage. Central 
heating. Attractive garden, two-thirds acre 
with space for tennis court. £3,500 or offer. 
Sole Agents—ARNEY & HALSTED, Leather- 
head Station (Tel. 2442). 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Owner must 
sell lovely Detached Modern Property of 
unusual charm, standing in delightful spot. 
5 bed, balconies, bath, panelled lounge, 
2 reception, study, ‘verandah. Central heating. 
Parquet floors. Inexpensive garden. Garage. 
Cost £3,850 to build, will sacrifice at £2,750.— 
Box 473. 
AVENEY VALLEY. 
world Country Cottage. Perfect seclusion 
4%, mile river frontage, with boating and 
fishing. 2 good reception, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room (h. & c.). Fine oak beams. Barn con- 
verted to studio and 3 bedrooms. 40 Acres 
let off. FREEHOLD £3,500.—Woopcock 
AND SON, Ipswich. 


Heworth House 


~ Delightful Old- 





AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN ANY 
DISTRICT. £15,000 to £100,000 avail- 
able for the purpose of freehold estates or 
blocks of Agricultural Holdings.—Details in 
confidence to Mr. “‘K,’’ c/o HARDING & SONS, 
Land and Estate haste, Frome, Somerset. 
(Usual commission required. ) 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 

SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, | Wal, Regent 2481. 


OUNTRY HOU SE or COTTAGE. (un- 
furnished) wanted within 100 miles of 
London, by surgeon and wife, who are 
considerate tenants. 3-5 bedrooms and modern 
conveniences essential. Preferably to rent on 
jong lease. Might consider buying.— Box 472. 


OUNTRY PROPERT z, 

of London urgently required by Air 
Commodore. 6/8 bedrooms, 2 bath, ete. 
Cottage and about 4 Acres grounds. Price 
up to £7,000. Convenient for trains and bus. 
N., W., or S. of London. Please write— 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


w ithin 50 miles 


c/o GEORGE 
Street, W.1. 
URREY. Advertiser wishes to purchase 
a House in COBHAM, 4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 
reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. Large 
garden preferred. —Reply Box 477. 


GURREY and SUSSEX. ‘TREVOR ESTaTEs, 
LTD. have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please 7. full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212). 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 

KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, consult 
- T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated with 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants 
(Petersfield 359). 


20-25 MILES FROM LONDON. Wanted 
to Rent forthwith by a State-supported 
organisation. Considerable Country House. 
Must be in an area easily accessible for clerical 
staff, preferably close to Southern Railway 
electric service. Minimum accommodation : 
5 large rooms for offices on the ground floor, 
cottage for resident caretaker desirable, 
commodious outbuildings for constructional 
and experimental workshops essential, while 
the smaller the grounds the better. Write 
with full particulars indies 6, Smith’s 
Bookshop, Taunton. 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estate 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





3. —Mi 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 


& POLE 


eSsrs, 
444), 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GiIppD%;, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 


Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 





73) 


BERKSHIRE, including Ng ar dale, Ascut, 
. C, TU 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. 


FNELL, 


F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 


Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: 





Ascot 818-819. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). Selected 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. 


EVON 

Owners of 
Country _———— 
particularly invite 


(Est. 





small 
wishful 
to communicate 


lists free.—RIPPOs, 
1884.) 


and WEST DORSET. 
and a 
sel 


are 
with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Ola Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


list of applicants. No sale—wNo fees. 





AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 


COUN TIES.—22, Westwood 
Southampton.— WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and eo: AN 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R 

F.S.1., F.A.1.), "Auctioneers and Estate 

Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties “ 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents—HALL, Warekipes & 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 208 


HROPSHIRE. as 
and WALES. Apply leading P 
Specialists—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHE! 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 li 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COU- 

ee *,. SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS *IN COUNTRY PR 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COU. 

JARVIS & CoO., of Haywards Heath, s} 
in High Class Residences and Estates 
of which are solely in their hands. 1: 


YORKSHIRE and NORTH 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residenti: 
Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, SON 
LuWwis, F.S.1., F.A1., 4, Park § 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 








1 and peaceful*grounds. 


For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: 


300 ft. above sea*level, with"extensive views and 5 minutes’ walk from the Golf Course. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX 


1%, miles from Station. 35 miles from London. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 


3 reception rooms and excellent 

domestic offices with staff sitting 

room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

large new room with oak floor and 
glorious view. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ stove. 
Telephone. 

Garage for 2 cars. 

2 MODERN COTTAGES. 


orchard, meadow and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH all ACRES 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens, 


: Grosvenor 3131). 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334 





530 ft. up. 


RGIAN RESIDENC 


1 appointed. All on 2 floors. 


1ES in all. 
? FREEHOLD £6,500. 
‘Inspected by: : Wooncoc KS, 30, 


NEAR WELLS, 


_St. 


Overlooking oudioa. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE = 
IUM-SIZED STONE-BUILT eo HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
Excellent 

HOLD £11 
30, St. George Street, W.1. 


Jalled gardens, orchard, pasture, 
Stream runs through grounds. 
electricity. 5 cottages. FREE 

Inspected _b by :_ Woopcocks, 


Magnificent views for 40 miles. | 
NORTH DEVON—CORNWALL BORDER 

2 miles main line station. 
3 reception, billiards room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | 
Faces South. 
walled gardens, prolific peach and nectarine house, vinery, orchard, 2 
Garage and chauffeur’s cottage. 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411 





6 miles Bude. IS PRIVATELY 


Own electricity and water. | 


2 paddocks. | 
Lodge. Cost £20, 600 to build. | 250 ACRES. 
CHARACTER HOUSE. 
George Street, W.1. (C4261) _ 


SOMERSET 


farmer wanting possession. 


| 
| 
| 
| Woopcocks, 30, 


In all 17% ACRES. Well-stocked 
stone-built stables, 


garage, etc. 
00 (or with 1 cottage, £9,500. 
(C .4262) 








ON NORTHANTS—WARWICKS BORDER 
In village, 4 miles Daventry. 

HARMING COTSWOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, containing: 

rooms, lounge hall, 6 principal, 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


2 reception 
Main elec- 





12 miles from Worthing. 
SOMETHING QUITE UNIQUE 


AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 
WISHING TO COMBINE PROFITABLE FARMING, 

READY ACCESS 
All main services. 


BY ANY GENTLEMAN 
A CHARMING HOME AND 
TO LONDON. 


Station 1% mile. 


This would not interest a bargain hunter, but is a choice property for a gentleman 
Same family very many years. 


St. George Street, W.1. 


(E.6449) 


IN DEVON’S “SWITZERLAND” 


A FARM OF JUST OVER 300 ACRES 

IS OFFERED WITH A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, PERFECTLY 

SET IN PERFECT CONDITION, COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
AND A DELIGHT TO LIVE IN AND TO WORK. 


PRICE £12,500 














tricity. Partial central heating. Delightful gardens, orchard, Be 3000 2', ACRES. POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. INSPECTED. 
Stabling for 6. Garage, etc. Early Possession. EE . oe s # ‘ “ 
Inspected by: Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. C4258) Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (E.6401) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
= (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
DROPMORE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
THE HISTORIC FAMOUS GARDENS AND 
LAKE. HOME FARM. 


R 


LORD GRENVILLE 


ESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
including the 
MANSION built by 
IN 1792 
WITH POSSESSION 


AFTER THE WAR. 





Further particulars from; FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


5 lodges. 

21 cottages. 
VALUABLE WOODLAND 
SITES. 

945 ACRES 
IN A RING FENCE. 
FOR SALE BY 
PRIVATE TREATY 








OITTENHAM COURT RD., W.|! 


MAPLE & Co. Loo. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 











(Euston 7000) (Regent 4685) 
VALUATIONS OXSHOTT, SURREY KE NT, CHISLEH URST With frequent Panera to the City and 


‘URNITURE and EFFECTS 
ued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


Con ucted in Town and Country 
Aj —MAPLE & CO., 5, GQRAFTON 
8’... T, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


Adjoining Oxshott Heath and Woods. 


FOR SALE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 
approached by drive, situated in 
grounds of about 4 ACRES. Lounge hall, 
drawing room, — dining room, ees 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathroom: 

Electric light. Gas. Central heating. 
Double garage. VERY ATTRACTIVE 
ARDENS AND PICTURESQUE 





G 
WOODLAND. Recommended by : 
Maple & CoO., as above. 





Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
situation. 


TO BE SOLD 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- 
proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 
lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. Large garage, ete. 


MODERATE PRICE 


Recommended by the Agents: 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 





West End in 35 minutes. High up with fine 
South view, amidst rural country. 

FOR SALE with 5% OR 30 ACRES 
COMMODIOUS AND SOLIDLY 
BUILT RESIDENCE, eminently 

suitable for a Nursing Home or School. 
Carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 
Tiled hall (with electric lift), 4 fine reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, good offices (with 
maids’ sitting room), bathrooms. ALL 
MAIN SERVICES. Garages for 3 cars. 
Stabling. Cottage. Choice grounds, with 
spacious kitchen garden, paddock, etc. Full 
details of : MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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=== GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS —weens 


68, Victoria St., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


NEAR WINCHESTER | FRESH IN MARKET. 
, UNRIVALLED POSITION IN SURREY 


Magnificent views. 1 mile electric station. 


LIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. Fully modernised. 13 bedrooms, 4 by *h. 
rooms, 3/4 reception rooms. Garage. ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRE}, 
HEATING. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, Woop AND STREAM. 
15 ACRES POSSESSION 


Recommended by : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN OLD WILTS VILLAGE 


Near good bus service. 3/4 miles Chippenham. 


ia — LD STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 6 bedrooms (3 fitted basins), 2 bathro: 
EORGIAN HOUSE IN SMALL PARK. Outskirts of village. Near bus. "1 3,reception rooms, cloakroom, etc., and good attics. MAIN ELECTRIC LI( 
G Completely modernised in 1939. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception aes. $70 as OLD i hw Piaen init GAcnkED lr. GARAGE, STABLI 
2 garages. 2cottages. Main services. i mpc ge Fitted basins. 23 ACRES. ail a uN AL ‘ . 
Comprising beautifully timbered park, tennis court, etc. ; TE POSSESS : 
FOR AFTER THE WAR OCCUPATION. PRESENT NET INCOME £280P.A, <asee IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C'.3203) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 


LOFTS & WARNER 


ACTING ON BEHALF OF CLIENTS 
WHO ARE SEEKING TO PURCHASE PROPERTIES ANSWERING THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENTS: 


A.—QENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENCE, preferably in the HAMPSHIRE, SOMERSET, WILTS and DORSET areas, but WORCESTER 
or HEREFORD also liked, containing: 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garden of an acre or so, and with or near some good fishing. (6 F.A.) 


B.—In HERTFORDSHIRE, preferably near MUCH HADHAM, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HITCHIN. A COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE, 
with 4 or 5 bedrooms, 2 or 3 reception rooms, garden (for one gardener). 


In a SIMILAR DISTRICT. A FARM OF UP TO ABOUT 100 OR 150 ACRES with FARMHOUSE and BUILDINGS and a 
SUPERIOR COTTAGE or SECONDARY SMALL HOUSE. (22 H.) 


Full particulars to: LoFts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVIL LE HOU SE, 40, PICCADIL LY, _; “Ws 1. REGENT 2481 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND WESTERHAM | AN OUTSTANDING SOMERSET OFFER 


One of the most enchanting situations, within 26 miles of London. Triangle of country formed by Taunton, Ilchester and Glastunbury. 
HE STONE-BUILT 
T RESIDENCE, conipletely bn eter incite 
modernised, beautifully ap- HOUSE, one of charming 
pointed and tastefully decorated character, stands on high 
which is approached by a long ground with extensive views. 
shaded drive with superior lodge It contains : 3 reception rooms, 
at entrance. Contains : 4 recep- kitchen (with ‘ Esse’’ cooker), 
e as pre ggg ees ber my 8 bedrooms, bathroom, and has 
p Pps vie, Garage for 2. such features as oak panelling, 
Also a secondary residence open fireplaces and oak floors: 
with 3 bedrooms and_ bath- Own lighting plant. Garage. 
room. Lovely gardens, beauti- Stabling. 2 cottages (at present 
ae eae eee let), together with delightful 
borders, rose garden with gardens and a home farm with 
paved walks, prolific kitchen a set of model buildings. 
garden, small wood, 2 paddocks, . — OUT 63 ACRES 
IN ALL 15 ACRES FREEHOLD £10,000 Ce Saws Seren vee es see : 
: 'BEST VALUE AVAILABLE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 
Personally inspected and strongly gy onded by the Agents: F. . MERCER & CO., 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in a Street.) F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Tel. : hada 2481. Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











_ COLLINS & COLLINS, B. S. ALLEN ta. oi 
37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. Tel. : GROS 3231. ANDOVER ‘i 
By direction of Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., M.C. 
BROCKHAM WARREN, BOX HILL, 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY HAMPSHIR E 
On the summit of the famous Box Hill. Occupying one of the finest positions in the South Enjoying a magnificent well protected site and yet within walking distance of sh 
of England. 700 ft. up, commanding panoramic views to the South. railway and bus services. Waterloo 1 hour 30 minutes. 


BERE HILL HOUSE, ANDOVER 


7 bedrooms, 3 reception, 
good offices. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
AMPLE OUT-BUILDINGS. 


3%, ACRES 


Matured and easily maintained 
grounds. MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE (recently the subject of a large expenditure) is in 
PERFECT ORDER. Mainly on 2 FLOORS are 13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 BATH- VACANT POSSESSION. 
ROOMS, Dap ao a 3 reception rooms, sun parlour and conservatory. Companies’ 
water and electric light, power. Central heating. Modern sanitation. MATURED 19. les 1 ivately in t 

GARDENS WITH FINE OLD SPECIMEN ORNAMENTAL TREES. Entrance Per GALE by AUCTION on JULY wv ~ eens ee epee 
drive and 2 lodges. Stabling. Garage. SMALL FARMERY. Grass paddocks, in all aieeerereeres 

0 A s FREEHOLD FO , , 2 : - P 
Particulars from the Sole Agents : COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. Particulars from: B. 8. ALLEN, F.S.I., Auctioneer, Andover (Tel. 2126). 
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wagon JOHN D. WOOD & CO. "xe 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


— — re 








ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY, SUSSEX AND HAM PSHIRE 
Within daily distance of London by fast electric service to Waterloo. 
400 ft. above sea level with superb views over the Woolmer Forest. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL AND SECLUDED PERIOD HOUSE 
FULL OF TUDOR OAK AND FITTED, REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 


Containing: 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, large 
oast house converted into magnifi- 
cent hall or library (40 ft. by 24 ft.), 
modern kitchen. Radiators in 
every room. Main electric light, 
with power points in every room. 
Excellent water supply. Septic 
tank drainage. Garage for 5 cars. 
Expensively equipped and electric- 
ally lit modern stables. Cowshed. 
Tennis court. Together with 
charming period cottage containing 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen 
and bathroom (main electricity 
and power). 





TO BE SOLD WITH 7% ACRES 
INCLUDING WELL-STOCKED VEGETABLE GARDEN AND ORCHARD, MEADOW AND WOODLAND. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley ‘Square, anim, W.1. (61,489) 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
BALNEATH MANOR, Nr. LEWES, SUSSEX 


k Lewes 5 miles. Brighton 12 miles. Haywards Heath 9 miles. 





THE INTERESTING OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Built of brick and flint with hanging tiles and tiled roof, is partly covered by creepers and part dates back 300 years. 
It has been added to and contains: 5 reception, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, but could be easily reduced to 8 bedrooms. 


HOME FARM, 140 ACRES. MODERN FARMHOUSE AND 6 COTTAGES. 50 ACRES OF WOODLAND, EXCLUDING HOUSE AND 
SHOOTING IN HAND. 


TOTAL RENTS £297 TOTAL AREA 210 ACRES PRICE £10,500 


Apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


a OSBORN & MERCER oe ane 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


























BUCKS WILTSHIRE OXON ‘ 
Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient | In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful 
for Main Line Station to London. | Chippenham. views. 
Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. 
OF CHARACTER in splendid ged having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
Main electricit wate Gentral heatin basins, h. & c. bathrooms, well-arranged domestic 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. offices. Co.'s electric light and power. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main oy and water. Central heating. i 
: Garage and useful Outbuildings. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Stabling for 5. Garage for 3 Lawns, hard tennis court, well-stocked fruit and vegetable 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. | Charming old garden with paved walks, lily pool, fine old garden, etc. In all about 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOUT 3 ACRES 2 ACRES 
nie: sii aa bo a. i aliens | FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION For Sale FREEHOLD 
Agents : . Inspec an ighly Full details fi : OSBORN & MERCER, as: e. 
recommended. — (16,730) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. _ (M2369) eee ew - a 
SOMERSET | SURREY COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 
Amidst lovely a in” Hie. Southern slopes of the Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the In delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a 
countryside to the Surrey Hills. main line station. 
A BEAUTIFUL ‘STONE. BUILT JACOBEAN | Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
REPLICA | service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY 
Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and | To be Sold HOUSE 
to the designs of a well-known architect. ha i P 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. | with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
‘aii 5 me al me al begga aieea Main services. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
‘harming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes ? P 
(one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. Gannge Gnd a eaten, Charming well-matured gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, 
Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all | The Gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, ete., in all 
ABOUT 17 ACRES | tennis lawn, rose pergolas, etc., well-stocked kitchen garden. ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | -" - ACRES For Sale at a Moderate Price 
Full details from : ABOUT 1% ; 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,362) 
r - 
RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 _WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
Grosvenor 2861. Sohegunne: <6 Cornishmen, London.” 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 








LTON HEATH GOLF COURSE (near). Under 1 hour London. 1 mile station’ 
‘us service. 550ft. up. South aspect. FOR SALE AT HALF COST, a well 
ind fitted MODERN. HOUSE OF CHARACTER, in first-class condition. 
tion, 4 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (11 fitted basins, h. & c.). Central 
. Main services. Excellent cupboard accommodation. Billiards or playroom. 
for2. MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. Tennis and other lawns, rose garden, 
garden, orchard, fine trees. 33, ACRES. Inspected and highly recommended by 
ER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,423) 





BETWEEN READING AND CAMBERLEY 


MostLy QUEEN ANNE. 
Choice position facing a 
common and with bus service 
passing gate. 3 sitting, cloaks, 
good offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating throughout. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 


Garages. Stabling.- Well-kept 
garden with choice walled kitchen 
garden and paddock, just under 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000 








RES. £50 PER ACRE. WEST CRowsorouan. WELL-BUILT 

ca Fe GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE. HOUSE. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
8, bathroom, 3 reception. Main 7 bedrooms. Main water, gas and drainage. 
electricity. Farm buildings. Main electric light available. Garden, 

‘tages. Land in good heart, ¥, ACRE. £2,200 FREEHOLD. Posses- 
ble.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, sion October—TRESLDDER & CO., 77, South 


Possession September next. 
, ey Street, W.1. (20,620) | Audley Street, W.1 (21,400) Inspected and highly recommended by: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
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WILSON & CO. 


A COUNTRY HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM AND CHARACTER 


In a beautiful situation nearly 700 ft. up on gravel soil. 


IN A LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR MILES. 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Grosvenor 
1441 


~~ 


25 
THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF GREAT EXPENDITURE AND IS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED THROUGHOUT AND 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE, LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, CENTRAL HEATING, ETC. 
9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
IN A LOVELY WELL-TIMBERED SETTING, 
with pleasure grounds of great beauty, choice collection of flowering shrubs and specimen trees, walled kitchen garden. 
GUEST COTTAGE. 3 


OTHER COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 21 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


INNES, Estate Offices, Crowborough (Tel. 46), and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


GARAGE. 


FOR SALE 


Joint Sole Agents: R. T. 








— 
inion 
Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey. 
Oxted 240. 


45, High St., Reigat 
Surrey. 
Reigate 2938 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent 


8 miles South of Tunbridge Wells. 
72 ’ 


Sevenoaks 1147-8. 





BETWEEN SEVENOAKS & WESTERHAM 


In a quiet country lane in a village. 


ABUTTING SEVENOAKS HIGH STREET 
THE SOUTH END OF THE TOWN 


THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE. THis FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent appointed throughout. 
domestic offices. Garage. Companies’ water and electricity. 2 bathrooms, 
| Garden and paddock, 1% AC a ‘ ‘y " 
} PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 RICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
| Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: F. D. IBBETT, Further particulars of the Owners’ Agents: 
| MOSELY, CaRD & Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.. 125, 
(Tel. : Sevenoaks 1147/48.) Sevenoaks (Tel. 1147). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


__OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


LADIES In a pret» Buckinghamshire village, 52 miles from 
LABOUR-SAVING — Marble Arch 

HOUSE (OR VERY ATTRACTIVE MODER Pati | 
TYPE). Situated on a ’bus route or near a good station EORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 sitting 
for (a) London, or (b) some city or town such as Oxford. | rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light 
Maximum 5/6 beds. Main electric light. Good vegetable | 8nd power. Main = supply. Telephone. Garages. 
garden essential. Any amount of land considered. | Cottage. ABOUT >» ACR of _ well-maintained 
WOULD INSPECT AT ONCE AND PAY GOOD | grounds. PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,500 (OR NEAR 
PRICE IF SUITABLE. OFFER). 


THs BEAUTIFUL XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE, 

with additions. 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms, usual offices (with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker). All main 

services. Outbuildings. GARDEN OF 1 ACR 
FREEHOLD £4,000 

Further particulars of the Owners’ Agents: Messrs. 

F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CoO., 125, High Street, 

Sevenoaks (Tel. 1147). 


beautifully 

5 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 

attics, excellent modern domestic offices. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 142 ACRES 
P 


Messrs. 
High Street, 








CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 


OXFORD 
. 4637/8. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE BY TWO 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE ON THE 
RIVER THAMES 


REALLY ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING 

MODERN RESIDENCE with as long frontage to the 
River Thames as possible. Main services. Central heating. 
Telephone. Up to 5 acres of grounds and land. Would 
consider a property where vacant possession unobtainable 
until after the war. A QOOD PRICE WOULD BE 
PAID FOR A PROPERTY CONFORMING WITH 
THESE REQUIREMENTS. 


ODERNISED 


Apply : Miss S., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


VACANT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
(OR POSSIBLY EARLIER BY ARRANGEMENT) 
In a North Cotswold village, on the green. 





TONE-BUILT XVITH CENTURY COTSWOLD 

RESIDENCE. 2 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 3 attic bedrooms. Main electric 
light. Telephone. Garage. ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE 
FREEHOLD, £4,000. 


Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
READING TOWN 


(Most convenient for business man evacuated from London, 
and easily re-saleable after the war.) 


ELL-PLANNED AND EQUIPPED MODERN 

RESIDENCE, recently redecorated throughout. 
3 sitting 'rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main 
services. Centraltheating. Telephone. Garage. Garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,500. 


Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





Reply: Mr. N., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


OVERLOOKING OXFORD CITY 
Occupying a delightful position on Boar’s Hill. 
VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE. 4 sitting 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light and water. Telephone. Centra! heating. 
Two modern cottages. Garage. Grounds. orchard and 
paddock, in all about 11 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
SEVEN MILES OF SALISBURY 
IN A QUIET AND CHARMING 
COUNTRYSIDE ON THE SOUTHERN 
SLOPE OF A HILL. 
CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE of a 
kind rarely to be found. 2 reception, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. 
Stabling, ete. Main water and electricity. 
Also included is a little TUDOR COT- 
TAGE (now let). PASTURELAND of 
2 ACRES 


THE ENTIRE PROPERTY FREEHOLD 
ONLY £1,900 

The whole of the furniture may be 

bought by the Purchaser, if required. 


Sole Agents : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | 


Kensington 
0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


POSSESSION AFTER WAR | 
BARGAIN 


600 ft. up in Sussex. 


yvERY PLEASANT SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Good cottage and range of buildings. 
Gardens. Small wood. Paddock. 





BETWEEN EXETER AND SIDMOUTH 
450 ft. up. Sheltered on gravel. 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS 
OVER EXE VALLEY TO 
DARTMOOR. 
CHARMING HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER MODERNISED. 
3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Excellent stabling. 
Garage. Gardener’s flat. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND POOL, 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 
3% ACRES 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
BENTALL, HoRSLEY & BALDRY, 
as above. 


14 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £3,350 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 











‘isiiinaiicabiialtaiias PERTHSHIRE 
n the heart of the Rob Roy Country, amid magnificent scenery within easy reach of the Trossachs, Loch Ard, Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, etc. 
GARTMORE HOUSE (Gartmore and Aberfoyle Station). GQLASGO miles. ; 
Ths BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE amidst well-wooded and attractively laid out policies commanding magnificent views is complete 
with EVERY MODERN REF INEMENT and in perfect order. Substantially built of stone with the accommodation conveniently 
arranged on three floors and comprising: Very handsome entrance hall, suite of well-proportioned reception rooms, billiards room, 
22 bedrooms, 10 bathrooms and ample servants’ rooms and complete domestic offices. Electric light and central heating throughout. 
Ample garage and stabling accommodation. Cottages for staff. Walled garden in high state of cultivation. Range of glass. Extent 
of land can be adjusted to suit purchaser. Excellent mixed shooting can be rented. VERY EARLY OCCUPATION. 
Full particulars and orders to view from the Sole Agents: Messrs. PECKOVER BURRILL & OWNE, 47, Vale Street, Denbigh, 
Edinburgh 


DEVON andS. & W.COUN IES 
THE ONLY COMPLET! 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTEI 

Price 2/6 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F 4.!. 
(Est. 1884.) | EXETER. 





and Messrs. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow and 32, Castle Street, 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


1943 


HARRODS 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Telegrams: and Haslemer 
‘ies “9 ete haute” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 a 
er, 





In a delightful position, 300 ft. up, on gravel soil, 
commanding beautiful views. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
PLACED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE. 


Galleried hall (22 ft. by 18 ft.), 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 
Double garage. 2 cottages. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
34%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,750 
Inspected and oy eae by the Sole 





gen 
HarkopDs LTD., 62/64, Brompton Koad, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


RICKMANSWORTH DISTRICT 








30 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END 


Retired situation. Handy for buses and station. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
BUILT OF BEST MATERIALS, CAVITY WALLS, 
HAND-MADE TILES, ETC. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
(h. & c. water), splendid bathroom, model offices. 
Brick-built garage. Air raid shelter. 


ALLY COMPANIES’, MAIN SERVICES. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


MOST PICTURESQUE GARDEN, ROCKERIks, 
ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN, 
ORCHARD. IN ALL’ABOUT 


1 ACRE. PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. (Tel. : 





HARRODS LTD., 


SEVENOAKS AND yaryyommeaiall 





Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





ABOUT 11%, MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING. ALSO A 


On the outskirts of a market town, 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room, etc 
EXCELLENT WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY- 
CENTRAL HEATING. 2 GARAGES. FARMHOUSE 
AND FARMERY. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND TENNIS LAWN. 
ARABLE AND PASTURE HOME FARM IN ALL 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
BY A _ RIVER ee THE 
TROUT FISHING. 
PRICE cenit: £8,000 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


BOUNDED 





DEVON AND SOMERSET a 


2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 
c.2 





Extn. 809.) 





1 mile of Station, close to buses. Beautiful surroundings. 


PICTURESQUE REPLICA OF AJ 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Hall, 2 large reception rooms, 4 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. Brick-built garage, etc. 
CO.’"S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, GAS, 
WATER AND MAIN DRAINAGE. PARTIAL 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
PADDOCK, ETC., IN ALL 
3% ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £3,950 





pelacaseasie GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 














hal 
‘we 


SMALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 














HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
E \SSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS “4 ON THE HILLS BEHIND «3 LINCOLNSHIRE c.3 
Handy for Cambridge, Newmarket, ete. P AIGNTON Occupying pleasant a oe ¥% mile from London to 
@c8 In a charming part of Devon, convenient to picturesque | Louth road. 
village. ‘ 





HOOP RON RG ROMER AL eErOke | wTPPRACTIVE STONE-BUN ae MODERNISED 
r y NAL S fs MODERNISED 
nge (21 ft. by 16 ft.), 2 other reception rooms, 5 bed- | ATTRACTIVE STONE BUILT 
ns, bathroom, complete offices. Wealth of beautiful RESIDENCE 2 sitting rooms, 4/5 bedrooms, bathroom. Partial central 
oak beams, open fireplaces, herringbone brickwork, etc. . heating. Garage. 
vge. Useful outbuildings. Co.’s water. Electric light 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. WALLED GARDEN. SMALL ORCHARD, PADDOCK 
power, Central heating. Telephone with extension | Modern drainage. (Co.s’ electric light, gas and water. | ee aks Mesenesoagaat a dade ’ 
edroom, _ VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. Fish Garage. | IN ALL ABOUT 
POnG, VineEy, Walled Cams, Wibenen gaecen, fe. WELL LAID OUT GARDENS WITH KITGHEN | 2 ACRES 
14% ACRES GARDEN AND FRUIT TREES. 
thing in excellent” i — ready for occupation PRICE FREEHOLD £2 850 PRICE £1,200 
in Septem i * i : , 
£4,000 FREEHOLD (Subject to Contract) | (Subject to Contract for Quick Sale) 
amended mg HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Harrops LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. } HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
i, S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., 
WILLIAM FOX L. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


GHTON : 


BRI 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





By direction of the Westminster Bank Trustees Department, an Executor of the late A. S. Marsden-Smedley, Esq. 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “ GABLEHURST,’’ CORNER OF 
LINDSAY AND LEICESTER ROADS 


2 ‘Re 
ENJOYING PRIVACY AND 2 COTTAGES. 


SECLUSION. 2 GARAGES (for 4 or 5 cars 


CENTRAL y NG. 
14 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- ENTRAL HEATING 


rooms, oak-panelled hall, drawing room, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
mahogany-panelled dining room. 


10 ACRES 
OAK-PANELLED STUDY, BOU- 


DOIR, BILLIARDS ROOM, 
STRONG ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL 
AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, IN Xx. 
PENSIVE TO MAINTAIN, 


VACANT POSSESSIO 


Sait MSE LS AR RE OT 


Illustrated particulars of: Fox & SoONs, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 





UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 


POOLE HARBOUR 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





One of the world-famous islands in this beautiful harbour. 
10 ACRES 
SMALL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT 


and containing every modern refinement. In addition 4 excellent cottages, each with bathroom and fitted wardrobes. Boathouse. Studio. 
Artesian well, etc. Pier running out to deep-water channel. Main electricity. Telephone. Well laid out gardens. 


A GOOD DEAL OF COSTLY FITTED FURNITURE IS INCLUDED IN THE SALE 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR, BY ARRANGEMENT 


ENQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED FROM THOSE INTERESTED IN A MOST VALUABLE PROPERTY OF THIS CHARACTER. 
IT HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF LAVISH EXPENDITURE, AND IS A VERY UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 











Particulars in confidence from the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


TO be SOLD by AUCTION on THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1943 (or privately before) 








THE WELL-BUILT AND COMMODIOUS FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “GRATA QUIES,’’ WESTERN AVENUE 
CONVERTED INTO 4 EXCELLENT SELF-CONTAINED FLATS. 
3 LET, PRODUCING £261 PER ANNUM 
VACANT POSSESSION OF SPACIOUS, SUNNY, GROUND FLOOR FLAT. COTTAGE. 
3%, ACRES OF GROUNDS 
Inexpensive to maintain. 


Illustrated particulars of: Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 








IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Cadnam 2 miles. Inmndhurst 6 miles. %% mile from Golf Course. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





WITH WELL-CONSTRUCTED 


GARAGE. STABLING. 


HOUSE 2 COTTAGES. 


Containing: 9 principal and secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, kitchen and offices. 


SMALL FARMERY. 


PLEASANT GROUNDS, PRODU- 
TIVE WALLED GARDENS, LAWN'', 





ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND. 1° 


ACETYLENE GAS, ALL ABOUT 


OENTRAL HEATING 23 ACRES 


THROUGHOUT 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOL 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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e cold water way 

th Parozone is 

» Save Fuel way te 
Snow-white 

2ens and Cottons. 


e| must be saved by every possible means, to meet 
s urgent needs of essential war work and to build 
domestic stocks for the winter. And that’s where 


4 

rozone is now doubly useful. Long the faithful / 
ardian of pure and gleaming white linens and OF iL r 
ttons, Parozone achieves its brilliant snow white A 


sult with the aid of COLD water only. Boiling is 
minated, and so fuel is saved. 


ash your Linens and Cottons in the usual way and then 
ep them overnight in the solution of one teacupful of 


P rozone to eight gallons of cold water. Rinse and wring 

o tinthe morning and they will emerge snow-white, fragrant, 

> (ROZONE for ready to dry lovelier than ever before. cs. OW 
USTARD GAS 
‘hould be applied full FROM YOUR GROCER OR STORE % 
ength to affected : 
‘ts, left on for two 


inutes, and then 
ished off. It must 

applied immediately 
r within five minutes. 











Parozone must NOT be 


applied near the eyes. PRE-WAR QUALITY & PRE-WAR PRICE 
E 4 Head Office : Glasgow. And at London and Nottingham. i" 
































Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 








FLASK Norwell’s of Perth . . . established 150 years ago... is still 

supplying men and women who live and work in the country with 

Unsurpassed in quality soundly-made, comfortable, economically priced Footwear that 

although restricted in will stand up to the hardest wear and the worst weather. 
distribution by scarcity of Trust the man behind the Boot 


old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 








Norwell’s Perth Footwear, Limited, Perth, Scotland 
































| MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


XE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 

















HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 
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raditions Inheritance 


Interior depicts Reproduction pieces from the “ William 


and Mary” Period. Oyster-veneered cabinet on stand and 


table—red jaspe velvet settee. Adequate selections in period, 


antique, reproduction and second-hand furniture still available. 


wwe HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD 





LONDON SW" 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIV No. 2427 JULY 23, 1943 


Harlip 
MRS. RAYMOND CARNEGIE 


Mrs. Carnegie is the youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Commander Sir Hugh Dawson, Bt., R.N., and Lady 

Dawson, of Rede Hall, Burstow, Surrey, and was married in April to Mr. Raymond Alexander Carnegie, 

Scots Guards, only son of Commander the Hon. Alexander Carnegie, R.N., and Mrs. Carnegie, and a 
nephew of the Earl of Southesk 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





¢ 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE. 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communicc - 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





AGRICULTURAL CAPITAL 


HE recent and well-justified com- 
plaints made by Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
Merrik Burrell and other well-known 
agriculturists that farmers, far from 
‘“‘having the time of their lives,’’ were, many 
of them, in a most difficult financial position, 
were based on the paralysing incidence of the 
present rates of income tax, surtax and E.P.T. 
in a time of agricultural expansion. Lord 
Cranworth has since called attention to an- 
other side of the matter in the constant and 
progressive deterioration of the capital equip- 
ment of agricultural land. That equipment 
in the shape of farmhouses, cotteges, farm 
buildings,: fences and gates, had been de- 
teriorating rapidly for at least 20 years owing 
to the financial inability of the landowner to do 
the work. Since the war things have been 
worse. The cost of building has gone up 100 
per cent., and in any case it is impossible to get 
building done. Lord Cranworth suggested the 
use of Italian prisoners for agricultural building 
and put forward a proposal that the landowner 
should be allowed to earmark a certain amount 
of his income without taxation to be spent when 
builders and building materials were once again 
available. In this he was supported by Lord 
Hastings, whose idea is the creation of a pool 
to be drawn upon for repairs after the war. The 
official reply is, of course, that the deterioration 
of equipment is not confined to the agricultural 
industry, which is not entitled to special treat- 
ment. All plans to mitigate the effect of over- 
taxation on the maintenance of farm property 
come under the same ban. It is “‘contrary to 
income-tax principles”’ to allow a deduction on 
an amount reserved to meet an expenditure 
anticipated but not actually incurred. 

If this is true it is one more argument 
for a rapid and authoritative announcement 
regarding that agricultural long-term policy 
to which the Government pays lip-service 
but does so little to shape. Such a policy 
will be impossible without financial stability 
in the farming industry, and the factors 
making for lack of confidence and financial 
instability mount up daily. The Govern- 
ment’s dabbling with their little scheme for 
putting up 3,000 cottages for farm workers 
has at least served to show them both the 
difficulties—even with five Ministries in attend- 
ance—of constructing such cottages and the 
costs of their erection. Yet the landowner is 
still tied down, however much construction and 
repairs may cost, to charging an uneconomic 
rent of a few shillings a week. The Beveridge 
Report considers that the time has now arrived 
when agriculture should be assimilated to other 
industries and put on the same basis so far as 
unemployment insurance is concerned. No 
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industry, it declares, can control its employ- 
ment so completely that it should be allowed to 
“contract out” of a general scheme on the plea 
that its unemployment figures are much smaller 
than the average. The adoption of the Bever- 
idge proposals would mean an addition of 2s. a 
week per employee to the farmer’s present 
unemployment contribution. Where is the 
money to come from? Is it possible that one 
unrevealed reason for the Government’s refusal 
to state their post-war policy is that they are 
afraid to tell the public they cannot have the 
additional security and better nutrition they 
demand from agriculture in the future without 
being prepared—permanently—to make a larger 
contribution to the bill? 


THE ROTHAMSTED CENTENARY 


XACTLY a hundred years ago the young 
squire of the much impoverished manor 

of Rothamsted began on his home farm a series 
of field experiments on which, says Lord Ernle 
in his English Farming, Past and Present, ‘‘the 
main principles of agricultural science were 
established; on the work of Lawes and Gilbert 
has been built the modern fabric of British 
agriculture.’’ Meanwhile the experimental sta- 
tion has turned for support to the State; 
trained research workers from the Universities 
have come in, and for 40 vears elaborate 
scientific investigations on biological and 
other matters of importance to the farmer 
have gone on side by side with the classical 
field experiments. Since 1912 Sir John Russell 
as Director has seen to it that, greatly as the 
original plan has been widened, there has 
been no sacrifice of the field work or of the 
scientific outlook to the demands of purely 
technological enquiry. It is to be hoped that 
State control and urgent demands for “ practical 
results’’ in war-time will not now combine to 
tip the balance, even for a time, in the techno- 
logical direction. Rothamsted has always stood 
for disinterested research and, however great 
the necessity and value of technology, it is the 
soundness of the underlying scientific know- 
ledge which fixes the possibilities of its advance. 


THE ADVANCE GUARD 


TY TtHEN shall the flower of England sally forth, 
Crossing her moat to man some bastion 

That stands in proud defiance on a neck 

Of foreign earth; 

Here, where the yeoman’s foot has touched and 

eripped, 

Embedded like an ivon-bound stone, is born 

Eternal Britain. See for evermore 

A rose shall bloom in glorious cenotaph ; 

So in the end the white of York may know 

The crimson faith of Lancaster 

And watch the snow of this existing faith 

Turn carmine with the blood of fortitude. 


A dun-trapped soldier stands; 

What more does recommend him to the halls 
Of an immortal service ? 

Lean, like a flash of fire he too can lead 
The vanguard of the dawn, here is a light 
To dazzle history; 

Tall on a rock he is, a silhouette 

Thrown to our eyes by the devouring flame 
Of utmost sacrifice. 

Bright in the echoing canyons of the years 
Let the perspective grow, 

The ever widening lines of their increase 
Shall pen us to the path 

And down this way if we can follow it 
Unfaltering 

A chosen track must lead us in the end 


To immortality. RENALT CAPES 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


R. MUFF and his 10 fellow M.P.s of the 
Labour Party have ‘‘done one braver 

thing than all the Worthies did’’ who have 
merely talked or written about public schools, 
often with very small knowledge of them. They 
have been to see for themselves. Their serious 
inquiry was in pleasing contrast to the arrogant 
lack of interest of the Education Committee of 
the L.C.C. Mr. Muff’s letter, so genuine and so 
generous, must do much to discount the 
prejudiced nonsense about such schools being 
“anti-social” and to dispel imaginary pictures 
of them as luxurious preserves of a snobbish 
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caste. In short it will clear the air and yy 
it easier to consider the question Treasonab}y 
and temperately. There remain of course jj) 
manner of difficulties. Are all the boys, Whose 
parents would like them to go but canng 
pay for them, to go to public schools and jf y 
how is room to be found for them? Woylq it 
be wiser, as has been suggested, to send ; 
certain number for a single year only, afte 
which they should return to their s condan 
schools, the better, it is to be hoped, for th 
wider experience? If the ‘‘infiltration”’ jg op), 
by a few boys, will those few be happy in the, 
new environment? How, as Mr. Muff h:s aske 
are boys from post-primary schools to ‘ompete 
for scholarships against those from pre: araton 
schools as long as the examination: are , 
predominantly classical? These are or ya {ay 
of the questions that suggest themse. ‘es, by 
they will be the easier of solution in ¢ » atmo. 
sphere of good will such as the pilgr age 
these Labour M.P.s must help to cre 


“ FLOWER OF CITIES ALL” 


HE Minister of Planning struck « 
note on the historic occasion of 
the Exhibition of the County of Lonc 
at County Hall. He did justice to th 
tude of the achievement of Mr. Fors! 
Professor Abercrombie, and explained 
is now for Londoners to study and - 
the proposals. He also guaranteed t 
Government have been giving ‘“‘exce; 
concentrated examination’’ to the pro dlem of 
and the need for reconstruction, their decision on 
which, he emphasised, will not be deiayed 4 
day longer than need be. Mr. Morrison quoted 
his fellow Scot William Dunbar’s handsome 
tribute to medizwval London, ‘‘ Thou flower o/ 
cities all,’’ and Wordsworth’s city 
Open unto the fields and to the sky 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 
as emblems of a past something of which it is 
the present aim to recapture. Georgian London 
is often held up as our city’s golden age. The 
task, in reconstruction, is to blend qualities 
that belong, not to a period but to our racial 
nature, with realistic reshaping of the metr 
polis as a vast machine. 

There is a limit to the scale to which our 
classic Georgian tradition of design can be 
stretched. The Plan suggests (in sympathy with 
current trends of thought) many streets line 
not by continuous fagades but with  tallish 
buildings often at right angles, or oblique, t 
thoroughfares, according to their orientation 
These may be linked by continuous low frontage 
buildings, or be separated by tree-shaded gar- 
dens. The architectural problem is to relate 
such buildings to each other, and to the gracious 
humane tradition of English design of which 
Georgian London was so true an expression. 


MACINTOSH 


HERE is a touch of irony about one of this 
month’s centenaries, for it comes at 4 
time when supplies of rubber fall further short 
of our needs than at any period in the 100 years 
since Charles Macintosh of Glasgow died—on 
July 25, 1843. The name and date may, how- 
ever, be remembered with gratitude by countty- 
men who have to be out in all weathers. True, 
so early as 1615 Juan de Torquemada remarked 
how gum from a tiee in Mexico was made into 
shoes, and how the Spaniards employed it to 
proof their canvas cloaks against rain. But not 
until Macirtosh (a kinsman of General Sir John 
Moore) had patented a process for cementing 
two thicknesses of fabric together with ‘ndia- 
rubber dissolved in naphtha did rubber become 
useful to Everyman. Success then came sw /tly : 
the following year (1824) he was correspo: ding 
with Sir John Franklin about the provisi)n 0! 
waterproofs for an Arctic expedition, and, hen 
the ignorance and obstinacy of tailors p: ved 
an cbstacle to the making of raincoats,  [ac- 
intosh and his partner began themselv — t0 
produce waterproof garments as well as \\ ter- 
proof fabrics. The coming of the railways, \ 10se 
carriages afforded better protection than ge 
coaches against the weather, caused the de: nd 
for the new invention to decline, but Maci: osh 
—with an intrusive “k’’—was already o. the 
illustrious company which has given us _ ich 
household words as cardigan and sandwic! . 
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Bertram Unne 


DROWSY IN THE HEAT AND SILENCE: WEST TANFIELD, YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


is now the season of the year when, with 
ul our birds, migratory or otherwise, 
‘present and correct” in the garden, 
hedgerow and copse, the amateur ornitho- 
logists start their age-old discussions on various 
debatable points as to their habits. Like the 
burning question as to whether the hedgehog 
does, or does not, suck milk from the cows at 
night in the fields, these hardy annuals seem 
never to be settled satisfactorily and the same 
arguments start afresh each year, for as the old 
advocates of a certain school of thought die 
off others come forward to take their places. 

One of these much-discussed points is the 
method employed by the cuckoo when she 
foists her egg on the female of another species. 
Does she lay it in the nest direct?; does she 
place it there carefully with beak or claw?; 
or does she fire it through the small aperture 
in the same way that a Spigot mortar fires its 
bomb at a real or imaginary tank? Another 
moot point is whether the snipe drums by means 
of a rapid movement of its wings, or by the use 
of its vocal cords; while a third concerns the 
pectinated claw of the night-jar and the query 
if this is used for catching insects, or for comb- 
ing the bird’s whiskers—or both? 

rhe hardiest of all these old annuals is the 
drumming of the woodpecker: whether the 
ueer noise is made by the bird hammering his 
beak on a selected piece of a tree; or by 
chuckling in his throat, and does he take up his 
stance for the operation on a special length of 
hollow branch, moving his head rapidly back- 
watcs and forwards, just to confuse and de- 
ceive the bird-watcher? One can imagine the 
Pucl-like grin on his face as he goes through 
his »iece and thinks of the furious discussion 
he going to cause in the ranks of those pre- 
pair | to go to the stake for their bird beliefs. 


* * 
* 


. this reminds me of the old story that, 
vhen the Turks were besieging Con- 
iople and bombarding its walls, the 
ine inhabitants within were not mar- 
their defences or drilling in the local 
suard, but were discussing the all- 

npo." it question: ‘“‘What is the sex of 
ls. The matter had not been settled when 
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the Turks breached the bastions, and brought 
the argument to an end. 

So far as I know the Mahommedan belief as 
to the sex of angels is that they are “cocks 
only,” and Beduin have shown me frequently 
holy spots in the desert which are known as 
menhel el muluk, the alighting place of angels. 
Apparently these human birds do not require 
much of a runway when coming down or taking 
off, as the places were almost invariably boulder- 
strewn and of the roughest possible nature, 
with usually a few thorny acacia trees in the 
vicinity. 

* * 
* 

HAD always imagined that when an owl 

took a mouse he carried it off held firmly in 
both feet, but the other evening, when there 
were no rising trout to distract my attention, 
I interested myself by watching a barn owl 
who, unlike myself, was having the very best 
of sport. He had obviously struck a stretch of 
watermeadow where the field-mice were rising 
steadily to whatever it is a field-mouse takes, 
and every five minutes the owl came along over 
the river on his way back to his nest with a 
mouse in his claw. He gave me a contemptuous 
look as he passed, which I felt was not un- 
deserved, and after he had gone on I obtained 
a clear-cut view of his outline as he flew west- 
ward against the dying light where the sun had 
set. One claw with a black blob, representing 
a dead mouse, was hanging straight down, 
but the other—the right, for he was a left- 
handed bird—was tucked up in his body 
feathers and not visible. At the same time, and 
along the same track of light, there were con- 
stant flights of fighter aeroplanes descending to 
a neighbouring aerodrome and letting down 
their under-carriages in preparation for landing. 
There was a marked similarity between the 
silhouettes of these ‘planes and that of the barn 
owl, the only difference being that apparently 


there was something wrong with the owl’s under- 
carriage for he had only one wheel down, and 
therefore would crash if he attempted to land. 
* * 
* 

HE farmer who owns the land adjoining 

my house could hardly be called a 
wangler, as I doubt if the ability to wangle 
would function in the hard and unforgiving 
task of winning a bare living from the land, but 
sometimes I think Providence takes a special 
interest in his welfare, as always he seems to 
cut his hay and corn at the right moment. 
Some four weeks ago on a warm sunny evening, 
presaging presumably a spell of hot weather, I 
saw him start off to cut one of the finest crops 
of hay in these parts. I wished him ‘‘God 
speed,”’ but after it had travelled some ten yards 
there was a nasty metallic grating sound, and 
the tractor stopped with an important part of 
its interior mechanism broken. As I felt I could 
not improve in any way on his remarks about 
the occurrence, or suggest anything he had left 
unsaid, I faded through the gateway and left 
him to it—my normal procedure if anything 
happens to an internal combustion engine. 

Rain fell heavily the following day and 
there followed a fortnight of incessant wet and 
cold weather, during which much of the mown 
hay in the neighbourhood was ruined, or saved 
in a most unsavoury state; and during the 
whole of this period the new part of the tractor 
failed to arrive. It came, finally, on another 
warm and sunny evening, the field was cut 
immediately, and this time there ensued a week 
of blazing sun accompanied by a drying wind 
so that every wisp of hay was saved in first- 
class condition and the stack is of gargantuan 
proportions. All the farmer has had to say 
about the matter since is that the spare part 
cost him twice as much as he expected. 

This reminds me of the Egyptian Army 
officer who won a nearly new 16 h.p. saloon 
car in a raffle. He was shown the car, informed 
that he had got it by the expenditure of 2s. 
and asked if he did not consider himself a very 
lucky man. 

‘‘No,”’ he said quite firmly. ‘‘I can’t drive 
it, I have no place in which to put it, and I 
shall have to take out a licence for it.” 











T is safe to say that nowhere but in 19th- 
century England could such an institution 
as the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
which celebrates its centenary this week, 

have been set up or have flourished on such a 
basis. The citizens of other countries are accus- 
tomed—and we may yet become accustomed— 
to the existence of State-financed and State- 
controlled research stations on which every 
advantage is lavished which money can secure. 





But Rothamsted was from the beginning—and 
for a century has been—something quite 
different. 


The motive power of its achievement has 
been, not the benevolence of an enlightened 
Government, but the private enterprise and 
individual enthusiasm of two men. It owes its 
origin in the first place to the determination of 
an English country gentleman and farmer, 
J. B. Lawes, who had become interested in 
chemistry, to put to an exhaustive test, on his 
own estate, the theory of plant growth an- 
nounced in a startling communication to the 
British Association in 1840 by the great German 
chemist Justus von Liebig. The remarkable 
success which John Lawes achieved has revo- 
lutionised the practice of agriculture not only 
in this country but all over the world. He owed 
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that success largely to his own alert imagina- 
tion and devotion to scientific method, but also 
to three pieces of good fortune. He became— 
as a by-product of his early work—a very rich 
man; he secured without difficulty the whole- 
hearted collaboration of J. H. Gilbert, another 
scientist of equal ability and of immense powers 
of application in the great series of experiments 
he planned; and finally both he and his col- 
laborator were granted the gift of health and 
long life. 

When the task was set on foot in 1843 both 
Lawes and Gilbert were young men of 26 and 
27 respectively. When they died full of years 
at the turn of the century they were world- 
famous and the unique achievement of Rotham- 
sted was undisputed. There can be little doubt 
however that had Lawes died 30 or 40 years 
earlier the great work would have come to an 
abrupt or at the best a lingering end. There can 
be no doubt as to what would have happened 
had Gilbert been lost to Rothamsted as well. 
The success of the work—as will be seen when 
it is explained—depended above all things on 
continuity and unvaried method which only 
the long and uncompromising control of Lawes 
and Gilbert could secure. 

It may perhaps be said that the investiga- 
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tions conducted in the modern building and 
laboratories erected at Harpenden in Hert ford- 
shire during and after the last war, with their 
staffs of research workers in microbiology, plant 
pathology, entomology and statistical science, 
bear little’ resemblance to those begun on 
Rothamsted home farm and in the old barn in 
1843. That would be a profound mistake, 
however. The present Director, Sir John 
Russell, whose retirement after half a century of 
devoted work for Rothamsted coincides with 
its centenary, put the situation clearly in his 
Introduction to Mr. Edwin Grey’s Reminiscences 
of its early days. ‘Trained research workers 
from the Universities,’’ he wrote, ‘‘have now 
come in, and elaborate scientific investigations 
go on side by side with the classical field experi- 
ments. But though the plan has been so greatly 
widened, there has been no sacrifice in any detail 
of the field work, and its continuity which is 
the essence of the Rothamsted experiments, is 
maintained as of old.’’ It is naturally on this 
unique feature of the oldest experimental station 
in the world—the unbroken continuity of its 
investigations—that stress is laid to-day in 
celebrating a hundred years of achievement. 


SOIL FERTILITY 


What then is the nature of these century- 
old experiments of which continuity is the 
essence? To answer the question we must go 
back to the days when Humphry Davy was 
Professor of Chemistry to Arthur Young's 
Board of Agriculture, and the basis of the 
accepted theory of soil fertility was that the 
living plant built up its substance from the 
remains of dead plants, in other words entirely 
from the humus of the soil. In 1840 Liebig 
startled the agricultural world by telling the 
plant physiologists that they were completely 
at sea, mainly because they had omitted to learn 
any chemistry. The humus theory, he said, 
was nonsense. Briefly his own theory ws— 
and it was a brilliant shot—that if a plant »vas 
supplied with the mineral constituents lef as 
ash when the plant is burnt it will require no 
further assistance in the shape of manure, ut 
will draw its carbon and nitrogen from “he 
atmosphere. We know now, largely as “he 
result of the Rothamsted investigations, © :at 
things are not quite so simple as that ger al 
statement might seem to imply. But by ma! 2g 
it Liebig did mankind the great service of 
stating the problem of plant growth and_ il 
fertility in scientific terms and setting them 0 
the way to find its solution. In many of ‘s 
deductions from the particular to the gen |! 
Liebig was wrong, but it was left to Lawes: 4 
Gilbert to show that in spite of this his m 1 
contentions were justified. How Lawes ca /2@ 
to undertake the task of testing them is 4 
fascinating story. 

John Bennet Lawes, 18 


born in 
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succeeded his father (of the same name) at the age of 
seven in the manor and lands of Rothamsted which 
had passed to him through connection by marriage 
with the family of Wittewronge. The original manor 
house, once belonging to the Bardolphs, had been 
pought by Sir John Wittewronge of Stantonbury early 
venteenth century and in the course of that 


aa 
voc e-built and much enlarged. The young 
squire, after an education at Eton and Brasenose which 
he appers to have thought unsatisfactory (or at least 
ynsatis{\ ing), became greatly interested in the science 
of cher. stry and particularly in the growing of the 
plants om which drugs were derived. ‘At the age of 
twent he has recorded, “I gave an order to a 


Lond: firm to fit up a complete laboratory, and I 
| it sadly disturbed the peace of my mother’s 


am a ‘ 
see one of the best bedrooms in the house 


min¢ 


fitte with stoves, retorts and all the apparatus and 
app! ‘s necessary for chemical research.’’ On the 
hom m he sowed poppies, hemlock, henbane, col- 
chi ind belladonna. Fifty years later ‘“‘some of 
the re still growing about the piace.’”’ For some 





ter Lawes came into possession in 1834 he 

> himself to this hobby until one day a casual - _ 
as si Lord Dacre, to the effect a he had ROTHAMSTED RESEARCH INSTITUTE. The new buildings 
fo -gund bones most useful on one of his farms, but 
not © thers, as a fertiliser, stirred him to set to work 


vec 


to( ‘er the reason. The application of bones treated 
wit ohuric acid as a chemical manure had already 
beet ctised. Lawes not only demonstrated its use- 


fulne but found that a similar treatment of the 
miner phosphates—apatite, coprolite and so on— 
produ. d an even better fertiliser. He patented his 
“super hosphate”’ and speedily made his fortune. The 
supply 0f bones available for the farmer is small but 
the suj ply of the mineral phosphates is almost un- 
limited, and at the beginning of the last war the 
nnual manufacture of ‘“‘superphosphates’’ in Great 
sritain amounted to 1,000,000 tons. 


CHEMIST AND AGRICULTURIST 

.. this point, says Sir Daniel Hall in his Book 
of the Rothamsted Experiments, the life of Sir John 
Lawes divides into two parts. He became from the 
date of his patent a chemical manufacturer carrying 
on an extensive London business. While, however, 
obliged to spend two days of every week in London, his 
devotion to agricultural work continued to increase 
and the profits of commerce were employed in the 
creation and maintenance of the station at Rothamsted. 
In all, 182 detailed Reports of the work were pub- 
lished during Lawes’s life, and it is obviously impossible 
to summarise this body of achievement here beyond 
describing in Lawes’s own words the two main lines 
of enquiry which he followed. His first endeavours 
were, he explained later in his Memoranda, “‘to grow 
some of the most important crops of rotation each 
separately year after year for many years in succession 
on the same land without manure, with farmyard 
manure, and with a great variety of chemical manures, 
the same manures being applied year after year on the THE FAMOUS BROADBALK FIELD 
same plot.’’ The other group of experiments were 
chiefly intended ‘“‘to ascertain how animals could be 
most economically fed for human consumption,’’ but 
they have thrown a vast amount of light on many other 
aspects of animal and human dietetics and nutrition. 


THE BROADBALK FIELD 


The results of the cropping experiments and their 
influence on agricultural practice are widely known. 
The celebrated Broadbalk field had no doubt been 
under arable cultivation for two or three centuries when 
in 1839 it last produced a crop of turnips. Its yearly 
sowing with wheat began in 1843 but for the first eight 
years the manuring was of a varied description so that 
only three of the plots have received exactly the same 
treatment for the whole 100 years. The area of 
Broadbalk is about 11 acres divided into half-acre 
plots running down the whole length of the field and 
separated by strips. One of the plots has received no 
manure of any description for a century, yet it still 
avereges roughly 16 bushels per acre which is actually 
higher than the average yield of wheat the world over. 
[t sl. ould be said that the soil of Rothamsted, clay with 
a fo ndation of flints, was by no means rich at the 
ber’ ning of the experiments. This long-continued 
erves to show what vast reserves of plant nutri- 
I are contained in the soil. 

ther plots have received every year farmyard 
e, Or various combinations of chemical manures, 
er to discover the part played in the nutrition of 
int by each of the constituents extracted by it 

. the soil. To quote Sir Daniel Hall: ‘The long 

tion of the experiment serves to eliminate many 


0. “he sources of error in field experiments. Also, 
gradually exhausting the soil of particular ONE OF THE LABORATORIES 
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THE ORIGINAL LABORATORY IN THE OLD BARN 
constituents, the continuity brings to light the function of any element of unused 
plant food ina way that is not possible in the first few years of an experiment 
because of the large reserve of all plant foods contained in ordinary soil.”’ 

Something must now be said about the corporate life of the station 
during the 57 years of Sir John Lawes’s reign. For this purpose Mr. Edwin 
Grey’s Reminiscences are a mine of tales and anecdotes about the “‘Squire’’ and 
the ‘‘Doctor” and indeed about most other members of the staff in the latter 
half of last century. Mr. Grey deals with the personal side of the early 
AAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAMAMN2 Maw 

Sir John Russell, Director of Rothamsted, has kindly sent the following 
message to “* Country Life” : 

On the occasion of our Centenary it is a special pleasure to send a message 
to “* Country Life,” a journal with which we have long had friendly and personal 
contacts. At Rothamsted we have striven to introduce more science into the 
activities of the countryside so that the people living there might obtain a richer 
harvest for their efforts. But we did not want the pleasure of country life to slip 
out of the window while science came in at the door. This had happened only 
too often in industry, where, through no fault of the scientist, the first attempts 
at utilising scientific results had been accompanied by a considerable loss of 
much that had been pleasant and satisfying in the life of the old craftsmen. It 
is because “* Country Life” has always aimed at maintaining the best of these 
good features, while welcoming the advent of all that science can offer, that we 
at Rothamsted have felt a special link with it, which we hope will not be broken 
in our time. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMMAAMNAMANNAMAM2 > 


Rothamsted, not only with the great actors but with the humbler workers on 
the plots or in the laboratory. He himself began in 1872 as a “‘grass picker boy”’ 
of 12 and rose to become superintendent of the field plots. Through his pages 
stalk Lawes and Gilbert; Lawes, as Sir John Russel] says, far-seeing but with 
a keen sense of perspective laying down the broad outlines; Gilbert with 
meticulous care filling in the details, giving equal attention to all of them, 
naturally also something of a martinet. Boys from the village school, like 
Mr. Grey himself, were taught to do the work of the great classical experiments, 
and as they grew up were retained on the staff. In time they trained others 


WATER CULTURE LABORATORY 
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to follow them. Twenty years ago the method still remaine, 
and young men and women of the second and third generatioy, 
were still following on. During those palmy Victorian days many 
visitors came from abroad _ to attend the “daily demonstratioy: 
followed by profuse hospitality’ which so impressed them, 
The 57 years of co-operation which ended with the deat) 
of Lawes in 1900 had seen many changes at Rothamsted, yy 
trace remains of the old barn which first was used as a laboratory, 
and was replaced by the “Testimonial Laboratory”’ in 1855 
Work in that somewhat congested space has been de: 
in detail by Mr. Grey, but it was not until A. D. H: 
taken command at the beginning of this century that the 
Mason Laboratory was erected and work begun on a new 
Lawes in 1889 made an arrangement which he thought vould 
secure the indefinite continuity of the work of the ition 
when he created the Lawes Agricultural Trust, gave the 
lease of the estate and laboratories at a peppercorn ren 
made over to the trustees an endowment of £100,000. I 
of Lawes’s munificence, however, there was need for fii cia] 
support when Sir Daniel Hall succeeded to the Di: ctor 
ship in 1902. His efforts to convince the Governmen: thai 
the money would be well spent were a failure, and d it 
not been for the intervention of the Goldsmiths’ Compa the 
situation would have been serious. When Hall retired in 9]9 
however, it was to become a Development Commissione and 
what he could not persuade the Board of Agriculture —> do 
he had less difficulty in obtaining from his own Comm. sion, 
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especially after he had become permanent Secretary to the 
Board. During the last war a new building was erected while 
the old Laboratory was demolished. Since 1912 Dr. E. J. 
Russell (now Sir John) has been in charge of Rothamsted and 
during that period the scope of the investigations carried on 
there has been greatly widened. When the Rothamsted experi- 
ments began 100 years ago, to use his own words, chemistr\ 
was the only science that seemed to bear on agriculture, and 
so for a long time was the only science used at Rothamsted. 
Then botany, microbiology and physics were brought in. 
The latest recruits have been mathematics and bio-chemistry : 
mathematics to guide the experimenter through the difficu!ties 
arising from the circumstance that plants and animals are | ving 
things and therefore variable; and biochemistry to throw ‘ght 
on the changes occurring during growth, and on the inal 
composition of the crop, which of course determines its » alue 
to the user. This purpose of gaining knowledge, of devel: ing 
a subject that experts can use, and of providing basic i for- 
mation for teachers, farmers, inventors and all interested, has 
always been uppermost at Rothamsted: it is for this “at 
the whole Institution has been built up, the staff sele ed, 
and the equipment provided. Without for a moi ent 
detracting from the necessity and the value of technolo, °cal 
work, the supreme importance of scientific work is recogn ed, 
for it is the amount and soundness of the scientific know! ‘ge 
that limits the possibilities of technological advances. 

Sir John Russell, who'retires in September, was rec« 
presented with the Gold Medal of the Royal Society of Art 
his services to agriculture. He is Chairman of the Advi 
Committee of the ‘Country Life’’ Estate at Good 
Berkshire. 
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Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER 


T is possible to live or walk in the 
| country for years and never see a fox, 
ever. in a district where they are not 
uncommon, and when one does catch a 
glimpse of this elusive beast he is usually 
heing hi ted and is soon out of sight again. 
Tt — generally one’s acquaintances who 
hed cubs at play “dozens of times,” 
seen in a country hotel a tame fox 
s drinking beer, who have known 
ined for rat-catching, and so on. 
last tale I heard about these animals 
was , an elderly lady whose friend had 
, lar. arden well out in the country. A 
VIXE nught up a family at the farthest 
end, < the cubs could be watched from 
the » playing in the evening. 
pretty ways of the youngsters 
| the onlookers for some time. Then 


have Vi 
who h 
that 
foxes 


deli 


and the clear light showing up the curious 
pattern of his coat—usually shown more to 
advantage in photographs than paintings— 
his furry ears jetty black, and his smooth 
cheeks white as those of a tomtit. 

There was something amusing in his 
jaunty air of independence: the air of one 
who might find life difficult but was deter- 
mined to live it in his own way. I was 
reminded of Kipling’s line : 

I have paid my price to live with myself on the 
terms that I willed. 
I know people who dislike the fox for the 
shadowy evasiveness of his manners and 
ways. To me it is an attractive quality in 
a world where domination and interference 
are always fighting for supremacy. 

I watched him turn aside to a gate, 

glance back at me with tilted, scornful nose, 
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KNIGHT 


the road, crossed it and emerged into the 
next field, where stood the gamekeeper’s 
cottage. There fat hens walked about beside 
the trim hedges, and a pond near by was 
noisy with white ducks. 

Perhaps it was their quacking that 
arrested his attention, for he stood a moment 
watching the alarmed inhabitants clustered 
in the centre, and then, turning swiftly, 
darted into a crowd of watching hens, 
snapping and pouncing at them while they 
squawked and fled in every direction. 

He didn’t seem to me to be very serious 
about the matter: his actions were more 
like those of a half-grown dog that dashes 
among sheep or poultry and then back again 
to his master, rather than those of a fox out 
to kill. 

The keeper, running stiffly to the rescue 
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HE DARTED INTO A CROWD OF 


one of the cubs died. As the weather was 
warm it soon became a sun-dried little skin 
and the chief amusement of the other cubs, 
who played tug-of-war with it, growling and 
tumbling over one another. This callous 
behaviour distressed the good ladies, and 
they were not unpleased when the family 
found other quarters. 

_ Only once have I seen a fox “out on 
his own,” and the memory of it is still a 
vivid one. I was cycling home, less than a 


mile {rom the town, when I noticed—as I 
thought—a dog trotting briskly ahead of 
me on the grass verge. Suddenly I realised 
that t was no dog, but a large fox. As I 
drew level with him he neither turned his 


heac nor altered his pace, and for a few 


yar’ he travelled the road with me. 
; s colouring in the early evening light 
A amazingly rich, giving one that 
fe of surprise that the jewel-like beauty 
0 ngfisher perched on sunlit catkins, or 
é ock displaying on a green lawn, never 
‘ _ -0 evoke: a gorgeousness that seems 
y in keeping with the pastel shades of 
‘mglish countryside. And how wonder- 
’ spruce he was! Not a hair out of place, 


HENS, SNAPPING AND POUNCING AT THEM WHILE THEY SQUAWKED 


AND FLED IN EVERY DIRECTION 


and then glide through and disappear: all 
without hurry, and giving the impression 
that he was very much preoccupied with 
some private business of his own. 

Occasionally one hears people arguing 
whether foxes like being hunted. This seems 
laughable on the face of it, but from my 
own observation I should say that a fox 
that has had a run with hounds once 
or twice, and has escaped, usually has 
a very good idea of his own cleverness, 
and often shows a lack of distress which is 
surprising. 

The following incident well illustrates 
this point. I once saw a fox hunted to the 
edge of a town. It went to earth in a disused 
quarry, but was routed by the Hunt terriers 
and, crossing two fields and a road, fled to 
a railway bank and escaped down a drain. 
For some reason he was left there, probably 
because of the danger of passing trains, and 
the Hunt, drawing away, presently dis- 
appeared. 

It was then that the fox was observed 
crossing the field away from the line. His 
coat was muddy and his brush draggled, but 
he trotted briskly along until he came to 


—he had fallen in a stream previously, 
following the hunt, and was not in the best 
of tempers—waved his arms and shouted 
maledictions, and the fox turned and slid 
away in a light gallop. I can see his cool, 
cheeky expression now. 

One of the villagers stood on a gate and, 
with the skill usual in such cases, let out a 
yell between cupped hands that went echo- 
ing over the countryside. But the Hunt 
were out of sight and hearing, and no pink 
coats reappeared on the horizon. 

The fox is very suspicious of traps at 
any time. A few cyclists standing on a road 
watching a hunt, or a small group of chatter- 
ing people on a hill, is often sufficient to turn 
him, convinced that he is being surrounded, 
back into the very jaws of the hounds. 
He is a plucky beast. Many times I 
have seen him run back, knowing that he is 
being overtaken, and, throwing himself at 
the nearest hound, die fighting: 

His end is mostly a quick and merciful 
one, and there is a kind of rough justice in 
it, inasmuch as he is a mighty hunter himself, 
and not without cruelty in his treatment of 
smaller fry. 
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REVIVAL OF THE SCYTHE 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. F. SNOW 


HERE are many people who can 
remember haymaking time, years ago, 
before machines invaded the rural 
peace and quietness of the countryside. 

They will have heard the rhythmic ring of the 
stone on the scythe blade, as the mowers 
sharpened their tools. They can still picture 
the line of mowers, with their bent backs and 
smoothly swinging arms, and hear the swish 
of the scythes as the sharp blades bit their way 
through the long grass and laid it in thick 
swathes to mark the mowers’ passage. 


The day of the gang, or team, of mowers 
has passed, but the solitary old hand may yet 
be seen at work, and, indeed, is eagerly sought 
out at the present time. Many lawns that for 
years owed their velvety appearance to the 
skilled work of a man with a scythe, will have 
to be scythed again, if they are to be cut at all. 
Lack of petrol for motor mowers means that 
the scythe will come into its own again. 

When lawns are being used for the useful 
purpose of providing hay, the scythe will 

prove most useful, for 

few lawns are big 

enough to admit the 

ate successful use of a 

ek : it feaemeee §=6horse or tractor-drawn 
—_ ; = a ™“ machine. Orchards, 
too, are awkward 

places for mowing 


1 --THE CORRECT SWING: NOT 
SO EASY AS IT LOOKS 


2.—SET THE FIRST GRIP AT 
ARM’S LENGTH FROM THE 
BLADE HEEL 


3.—MAKE THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE GRIPS THE 
SAME AS THAT BETWEEN THE ELBOW AND FINGERS 


4.—FIX THE BLADE SO THAT THE RIGHT FOOT CAN 
EASILY TOUCH THE POINT 


machines but can be successfully dealt With 
by means of a scythe. 


A scythe is an individual tool and fe, 
workmen like to use one that belongs xo some. 
body else. To give the proper balance the tog 
must be adjusted to fit the worker’s ari, Thy 
mower treasures his scythe handle, c~ sneaq 
as a precious possession. Blades wear out anj 
are replaced fairly often, but a snead asts for 
years if well cared for. If some accider. befalj 
it, the owner will most likely be heard t declay 
that there never was such a good sneac_ before 
and never will be again. 


The scythe is usually assembled by __ black. 
smith, who fits the blade and the grips. 9r nib; 
as they are more commonly called. ‘to the 
handle. It is the fixing and adjustin of the 
nibs that is so important to the bala :e and 
easy use of the tool. The right hand ni should 
be the length of the worker’s arm from t » blade 
heel (Fig. 2), and the distance betwe no that 
and the left-hand nib should be the © ‘stance 
between elbow and fingers (Fig. 3). So: ie men 
measure the distance with the finger: open 
others with their fingers closed. This i» justa 
matter of choice. 


After the adjustment of the nibs so + iat the 
scythe can be comfortably handled and swung, 
the angle of the blade must be put right. To 
test this, hold the snead close to the body, at 
an angle, and the blade should be in sucha 

position that the point of the 
blade can be easily touched with 
the right foot (Fig. 4). 

Having assembled the scythe 
to suit your measurements, you 
have only to get the knack of 
swinging it (Fig. 1). This, inci- 
dentally, is not nearly as easy 
as it looks. First attempts often 
end with the scythe point dig- 
ging into the ground, or sweeping 
upwards and just shaving the 
top of the grass. 

Stand with the right foot 
forward, keeping the blade hor- 
zontal to the ground. The heel 
of the blade comes into action 
at the beginning of ‘the sweep 
and the point at the end. ‘he 
right hand takes the weight 
of the scythe and the left 
hand takes the pull. There 
is a rhythm about successfil 
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mow ith a scythe that comes only with 
practi 

H. ing cut enough grass to. blunt 
the he blade, you must sharpen it. 
To do “his, stand the scythe upright with 
the bla‘e just above your left arm (Fig. 5). 
An old country notion is that the final 
stroke i: sharpening must come down from 
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(Left) 5. SHARPENING 
CORRECTLY IS MOST 
IMPORTANT 


(Right) 6—THE SAFEST 
WAY TO CARRY A 
SCYTHE 





the heel to the point of the blade, on the 


top side. 


So if you have any grass that needs cutting 
and no other means of doing it, buy a good 
scythe for about £1, assemble it so that it is 
“made to measure,’’ and mow. When you can 
cut an acre of grass in a day, you will be able 
to count yourself a good worker. 
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SALES: RACING AND MORE FIXTURES 


(HE holding of the July Sales at 
Newmarket, the running of the sub- 
stitute Gold Cup, and the publication 
of the fixture list for the second half 

of the season, marked the fact that we are 
halfway through another war-time racing year. 
To take the Sales first. Held as usual in the 
Park Paddocks and confined mostly to yearlings, 
they occupied the whole of the Tuesday with 
a short, but very animated, session on the 
Wednesday morning prior to racing, and were 
in every way eminently satisfactory. 

Save that Steve Donoghue, buying for 
Mr. Wade, paid 1, 500 guineas for the 12-year- 
old matron Wiry with a bay. filly-foal, by the 
Grand Prix de Paris winner Mieuxce, at foot, 
and that Colonel Rowley obtained 580 guineas 
for Lady of the Snows for whom he had paid 
150 guineas at the December Sales, there was 
not a great deal to note among the few mares 


and foals, included in the catalogue. The 
yearling sales were, however, of far more 
interest. Lady Wentworth, who purchased the 
Burton Park Stud and all the bloodstock 


thereon upon the death of Major Courtauld, 
listed five youngsters. An all quality bay colt 
by the St. Leger winner Solario from Tornadic, 
an own-sister to Cyclonic, did not reach his 
reserve, but the others sold well and a really 
charming bay filly by the Derby winner Blue 
Peter from the Solario mare Solfatara was 
knocked down to the Hon. George Lambton, 
buying for Lord Fitzwilliam, at 2,700 guineas, 
and at 2,000 guineas a bay filly of undeniable 


quality, by Fairway out of Hyperion’s daughter 
Titani: , went to Mrs. Betty Lavington, who is 
rapidly getting together a first-class stable at 
Bradford-on-Avon, 

Another batch to sell well were the 
youngsters offered without reserve, by Mr. E. 
Esmo’d from the Brickfields Stud. They 
numb: red thirteen in all made up of seven colts 
and s\« fillies; the best of the colts which came 
under she hammer on the first day was a bay 
by = Ascot Gold Cup winner Foxhunter from 
t! nch Oaks winner Mistress Ford, she by 
B rd out of a Teddy mare. Competition 
be the Newmarket trainer Frank Butters 


al Middleham trainer Gerald Armstrong 
' , but the former just outstayed the 
, at 2,900 guineas, obtained the colt 

u ‘a Khan and his son the Aly Khan. 

t 2very vay a nice horse full of quality with 
ocr, there should never be any doubt 


about this colt’s stamina as on both sides of his 
pedigree he is bred to get any distance in 
reason. Not to be outdone, Gerald Armstrong 
went to 2,200 guineas to buy a chestnut by 
Foxhunter from Dulce II, an Asterus mare, and 
to 1,350 guineas to get a colt of the same hue 


and by the same sire from Necklace II, she 
by the Derby winner Lemberg out of the 
Oaks heroine Straitlace. Both purchases 


were for Colonel Lundgren, a wealthy Brazilian 
owner. 

Mr. Esmond’s fillies came under the 
hammer upon the Wednesday but prior to their 
sale there were several sensations at the auction. 
It was advertised to commence at 9.30 a.m. and 
Mr. Gerald Deane took up the hammer at 
9.3la.m. The first four lots were from the 
National Stud. All four had found new owners 
before the clock indicated that it was 9.40 a.m. 
Nine minutes and a total of 13,700 guineas, 
with a war on! Mr. Deane literally surpassed 
himself and even some of us who are old hands 
wondered if we had been dreaming. Still, facts 
are facts and, so to speak, returning to con- 
sciousness, we realised that Walter Earl had 
beaten Frank Butters to get a rather clumsy 
bay three-parts brother to Big Game for Lord 
Stanley at 2,700 guineas; that Mrs. Lavington’s 
agent had been successful in buying a brown son 
of Fair Trial for 2,500 guineas, and that Walter 


Earl, evidently intent on having a morning 
out, had purchased a really grand chestnut 


colt by the Ascot Gold Cup winner Precipitation, 
from a half-sister to Big Game, for Squadron- 
Leader Stanhope Joel, at 2,700 guineas, and a 
charming chestnut filly by Blue Peter out of 
Caretta, a Solario mare, for Mr. J. E. Ferguson, 
for 5,800 guineas. 

Very shortly Jack Colling disbursed 
1,850 guineas for a neat, compact bay colt 
by Dastur from a Blenheim mare, and 920 
guineas for a colt of a like colour by Fair 


Trial, bred on the same lines as Lambert 
Simnel; Straight Deal’s trainer, Walter Night- 
ingall, was ‘‘presented’’ with a bay colt by 


Atout Maitre at 600 guineas and might win the 
Derby of 1945 with him; Dawson Waugh 
became the new owner of a bay Felicitation 
filly at 610 guineas; Frank Butters, again buying 
for the Aga Khan and Aly Khan partnership, 
went to 3,100 guineas for a bay filly by Fox- 
hunter from the Teddy mare Staylace, and 
Gerald Armstrong obtained a bay filly by Fox- 
hunter from Buchan’s daughter Vintage, for 


Colonel Lundgren, at 850 guineas. Soanother 
war-time sale ended and 62,242 guineas was the 
total recorded. 

The third war-time substitute for the Ascot 
Gold Cup attracted a field of eight, of whom the 
Coronation Cup winner Hyperides, who has 
recently been sold by his breeder, Lord Rosebery, 
to Lady Yule, was favourite. In many places 
there were doubts about his stamina and in the 
race these doubts were confirmed ; as he was 
from Lord Derby’s High Table with ‘hehgnee 
third and the Northern. trained filly Feberion 
fourth. Both Ujiji 
A. E. Allnatt, who bought them with nine other 
yearlings for 400 guineas apiece, from their 
second coinage pare was " ridden co Gordon 
Richards. By the Jockey Club Stakes and 
Champion Stakes winner Umidwar, he is out 
of Theresina, she by the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner Diophon from that grand staying mare 
Teresina, a daughter of Tracery who won the 
Goodwood Cup, the Jockey Club Stakes and 
other long distance races. Shahpoor, who was 
the better fancied and was ridden by Cliff 
Richards, is by the St. Leger winner Solario 
from Teresina, while High Table claims the 
Derby and St. Leger winner Hyperion as his 
sire and is out of Bachelor’s Fare, an own-sister 
to Bachelor’s Double. 

The eagerly awaited fixture list for the 
second half of the season is somewhat dis- 
appointing, but after all, in these days, it is 
fortunate that there is any racing at all. It 
reads: August 2 (Bank Holiday), Ascot and 
Stockton; August 7, Pontefract and Salisbury; 
August 14, Windsor and Stockton; August 18, 
Newmarket; August 21, Salisbury; August 28, 
Ascot and Pontefract; August 31, Newmarket; 
September 1, Newmarket (Nunthorpe Stakes) ; 
September 4, Windsor; September 11, Ascot 
and Pontefract; September 17, Newmarket 
(Rous Stakes); September 18, Newmarket (St. 
Leger and Cheveley Park Stakes) ; September 25, 
Salisbury and Stockton; October 2, Ascot and 
Pontefract; October 5, Newmarket (Champion 
Stakes); October 6, Newmarket (Middle Park 
Stakes); October 9, Stockton; October 16, 
Windsor and Pontefract; October 19, New- 
market (Jockey Club Cup); October 20, New- 
market (Dewhurst Stakes). This ends the season 
and brings the curtain down a fortnight earlier 
than last year. ROYSTON. 
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BANKS OF THE KENNET WHERE NEWBURY 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


CLOTH WAS WOVEN 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—VII 


NEWBURY 


By J. D. U. WARD 


From July 27 to August 7 the Tercentenary of the First Battle of Newbury 

(September 20th, 1643) is being commemorated with exhibitions of the past 

history and future planning, the local government, arts, and crafts of the 
historic weaving and market town. 


Illustrated by A. J. CAMPBELL-COOPER 


HE town of Nubery is an ancient clothing town, though now 
little of that part remains to it,’’ wrote Daniel Defoe in 
1724. The old riverside settlement which had probably grown 
into a new borough between 1066 ard 1100 must have de- 
veloped its woollen manufactories during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, but of those early times Newbury can show no important relic 
—which fact prompts a few words of warning. The map reveals 
Newbury near such sheeplands as gave being to the finest of English 
country towns, and just half-way between both London and _ Bath, 
and Oxford and Winchester. But a prospective visitor will do well to 
half-forget the geography, lest—expecting too much—he be disappointed 
with an 18th-century brick-built market town, sadly blemished withal. 

However, there do remain a few noteworthy fragments of the 
town whose looms were still busy from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. Though the market hall, built in 1611, was demolished in 
1828, the fine timber-framed wool or cloth hall of about the same date 
survives as the town’s museum—famous for its pre-Roman collections. 
At the opposite corner of the market place is a milk-bar, whose superbly 
carved Gothic ceiling dates from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. A back store-room of the same house contains a stone slab 
with a curious history. Measuring 11 ft. long by 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, it was 
apparently intended for the altar of the new parish church, buit in 
the sixteenth century, but before it was established or consecrated (the 
usual crosses to receive oil are lacking), stone altars were forbi den. 
So the great slab went to one of Newbury’s workshops, where it pro ided 
a useful surface on which catgut bowstrings could be rolled ! 

The church was built chiefly by the famous John Winchcombe | ilias 
Jack of Newbury) and his son. Winchcombe has received so 1:uch 
attention in guide books and local histories that here it must suffi > to 
mention that he was, according to Fuller, “‘the most conside ble 
clothier England ever beheld.’”” Winchcombe’s kerseys were bought 2nd 
sold in Antwerp in 1549; he provided and equipped 100 men for | ing 
Henry VIII in 1513; and he was later visited by the King and © eel 
Catherine at Newbury. Of this worthy and his business, New wry 
retains two or three memorials other than the church. On the 
east side of Northbrook Street, at one end of an antique dea r’s 
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shop, the: survives a part of Winchcombe’s 
house, wit. the two upper storeys overhanging 
aside strect. The good oak-framed oriel window 
is origina, but the herringbone brickwork, 
though old, cannot be the first filling of the 
house's timber frame. 

When Winchcombe’s son died, the business 
seems to have passed to his manager, William 
Dolman, and it was this William’s son, Thomas 
Dolman, who obtained in 1553 a grant of the 


Menor of Shaw, “‘late parcel of the possessions 
of Winchester College.’’ Here he began to build 
Shaw House, which has been described as ‘‘the 


finest specimen of Elizabethan architecture in 
the County,’’ and it was in the grounds of this 
house that another Dolman was to fight at the 
side of King Charles on the (reputedly) last 
occasion that an English sovereign fought in 
person. The earlier Dolman’s retirement and 
house-building (Shaw House was completed in 
1581) was not to the liking of all Newbury 
workpeople, whose feelings were ventilated in 
the distich : 

Lord, have mercy upon us miserable sinners; 
rhomas Dolman has built a new house and turned 

away all his spinners. 

There, by the way, is a reminder for those 
of us who specially like the peace and grace of 
country towns in Southern England. When 
industry—whether it was wool from Berkshire, 


Oxfordshire or Wiltshire, or iron from Sussex— 
moved north, and busy towns began to “go 
quaint and quiet,’’ the consequent distress 
must have been very great, and comparable 
in a sense with that which South Wales and 
the northern counties themselves suffered from 
1920 to 1939. In Newbury, for example, the 
visitor who explores byways and looks behind 
the main streets, will find very much that is 
pre-Georgian, and here, by reflecting among 
the humblest type of Tudor and Jacobean 
near-slums, he may perceive an aspect of history 
other than that revealed by a _ handsome 
manor house. 

Happily not all the prosperous were 
neglectful of the workpeople’s plight : Newbury 
is rich in groups of almshouses founded by 
wealthy clothiers and others for ‘‘decaved 
spinners” or the like. Near St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital is a tile-hung, gabled cluster dating 
from 1618; within a hundred yards are the more 
spacious Raymond’s, whose buildings date 
from 1796, though the charity was established 
more than 100 years earlier. The foundation 
vear of Newbury’s most famous bedehouse, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital itself, is lost in 
antiquity, but there is a record of a grant made 
by King John, on July 7, 1215, when he was 
at Cirencester. (Parts of Dr. Wvynter’s house 
opposite, Bartholomew Manor, date back to the 


fourteenth century, but it has received many 
alterations and additions, ancient and modern. 
The drawing room panelling, for example, is 
Queen Anne, and the porch is modern.) 

So much for the ancient clothing town and 
its decline. What of Newbury’s later develop- 
ment? Truth to tell, Newbury owes most of 
its graces not to wool but to corn and coaching. 
The Bath Road (much of whose London-ward 
length dates only from Queen Anne’s reign) 
brought fresh life to a town whose weaving 
business had passed its peak. The traveller by 
road from London inevitably notices the 
so-called Dower House on his right as he enters 
Newbury. Formerly The King’s Arms, this 
house is a good and interesting example of 
what the coaching age must have meant for 
the declining town. Inns multiplied, and the 
little groups of spinners’ cottages behind the 
chief streets became the abode of ostlers and 
postboys. During this (eighteenth) century 
much of Newbury was rebuilt, or at least 
refaced, and, although the shopkeepers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries were not 
below the average in barbarity, there yet 
remain some elevations and many details to 
charm the eye. A few Georgian shop windows 
(one or two of them bow-fronted) have been 
allowed to survive, and here, on the Bath 
Road but looking down Northbrook Street, 











SHAW HOUSE 
Built 1581 by Thomas 
Dolman, successor to 
Jack of Newbury as 
controller of the local 
weaving industry. The 
house was Charles I’s 
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is a handsome William anq Mar, 
fagade. It is perhaps typica) 7 
Newbury, for the ground floor : 
divided between a café ang. 
chemist, and half the Windows a 
painted green and the other hal 
white. Within the chemists portiy, 
some Jacobean oak panelling SUTVives 
and there is a tradition that Crome 
addressed his troops and called {o, 
recruits from one of the Windows 
above, so the body of the house i 
almost certainly older thar its fac. 
Newbury has, of course, many (jyj 
War associations, but the ittles af 
Newbury were in fact foug! — outsid: 
the town, and even the suse in 
which Lord Falkland is re- uted t 
have last received the Co muni, 
from Dr. Twisse is quite on th 
outskirts, so no further ref ‘ence ty 
the conflicts will be made. 
Walking south into ~ 2 toy 
the visitor notices on on side of 


yeu te Northbrook Street the love 7 Adam 








ST. BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 


Sixteenth-century almshouses, restored and altered 1927-28 as homes of rest for ex-nurses of the 
Middlesex Hospital. A. J. Campbell-Cooper, architect 
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THE GATES TO THE PARISH CHURCH, JUNCTION OF 


NORTHBROOK AND BARTHOLOMEW STREETS 


doorway of the Liberal Clu! and oy 
the other two upper stor: ’s of , 
building in Spanish Netherle ds sty}. 
—having pilasters with Ionic nd Cy. 
inthian capitals, and on its - ediment 
four carved statues rep esenting 
Spring, Summer, Autumn anc Winter, 
There is a date, 1724, and Mr. Campbell-Cooper thinks t -¢ house 
may have been “‘built by someone who had visited or ~-ho had 
come from the Netherlands during Marlborough’s wars in ~he Low 
Countries, which came to an end a few years previously.’’ 


Further down, and past the already mentioned ! ouse of § 


John Winchcombe, is a beautiful three-storeyed gabled house, 
whose facade is dated 1669, though an oak staircase within js 
earlier. With its pilasters of Roman Doric and [onic orders, this 
house constitutes one of the first examples of rubbed bric!xwork in 
England and receives mention in the late Sir Reginald Blomfield’; 
work on English Renaissance architecture. But its distinction did 
not save the ground floor, which now forms (with the ground 
floors of neighbouring 18th-century buildings on either side) part 
of a big modern shop front. On the opposite side of the street 
is a good 16th-century timber-framed house (now a café) whose 
interior oak has not been improved by the application of stain. 
Newbury’s small bridge across the Kennet (the town is the 
Kennetbridge of Jude the Obscure as well as the Whitbury of 
Two Years Ago) dates from 1769. Formerly there seem to have 
been four stairways to the river banks below, but the covering of 
only one, the south-west, survives: the others have been incor- 
porated into the buildings adjoining the bridge, which has been 
well described as the centre and focus of the town. The 82!, 
miles-long canal which here connects the Kennet with the Avon 
was opened in 1811, but was bought by the G.W.R. in 1852, 
with the usual results. The name, ‘‘The Wharf,’’ remains for 
the space (now Newbury’s bus centre) between the river and the 
long Georgian granary with its gallery and cat-holed door, 
and there is still on the lock-keeper’s cottage the legend: “The 
Captain of every Vessel allowing Horses to haul across the Street 
will be fined. By Order.”’ 


Of several interesting relics of old 











Newbury it might well be said that 
they take some finding—and some 
knowing. The town’s former theatre, 
dating from 1802, is tucked away 
in a court just north of the Bath 
Road. An interesting early Presby- 
terian Meeting House, the Waterside 
Chapel, constructed in 1697 of 
bricks from some older building, 
might easily be missed though tt 
is scarcely 100 yards (north-east 
from the bridge. In the West Milb 
(where there survive one or two 
extremely handsome houses) }s a 10 
of spinners’ cottages with «2 oriel 
window at the east end, an original 
studded door, and oak p nelling 
within. 

In No. 9, Bartholomew Street, 
a few doors north of <« good 
Queen Anne house (which ha a fine 
spiral-railed oak staircase, some 
George III fireplaces and ar Adam 
mantelpiece) is the small sh) with 
many-paned window of a_ bacon 
curer. This relatively humb - little 








THE DOWER HOUSE, THE FORMER KING’S ARMS ON THE LONDON ROAD 


James Clarke, architect, 1759 


place is half of the old Tiger I. 4, and 
the same premises are thought >have 
formed part of the guest 10us¢ 
which Winchester College esta ished 
in the year 1444, probably \r the 
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THE WATER-BRIDGE ACROSS THE KENNET. Replaced an old wooden bridge destroyed in a storm. 


ise of its scholars and those of New College, 


HOxford. Vinchester and Oxford are separated 
My 53 miles, and Newbury—as already noted 
_js situated halfway. 

This particular survival is a reminder that 
in early t‘mes the north-south traffic was very 
much more important to Newbury than it is 
now, when most people think of the town as 
being on or just off east-west arteries—both 
yail and road. Indeed, Newbury as a north- 
south settlement dates back to prehistoric 
times, when it was a place at the ford of the 
Kennet, on the old track running north to the 
west coasts of Wales and England (and so to the 
Irish goldfields) and south to Narbonne on the 
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James Clarke, architect, 1772 


Gulf of Lyons. Most inferences and deductions 
relating to any pre-Norman times must of 
necessity be uncertain, but there is fairly good 
evidence of a big beaver dam having existed 
near the ford, and parts of Northbrook Street 
were and are founded on this beaver dam. 
To-day we are apt to forget the part played by 
small rivers in the formation of country towns, 
but the same waters which still harboured 
beavers a thousand years ago later provided 
the power for Newbury’s fulling, woollen and 
corn mills. 

In conclusion may be mentioned the same 
river’s fame for “‘troyte’’—recorded as early 
as Edward II’s reign. Trout grow rapidly in 
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NORTHBROOK STREET 





GEORGIAN BOW-WINDOWS, 


these chalk-fed waters: a trout presented to 
George III had attained the weight of 17 lb. 
in a Newbury‘stew, and in the London Fisheties 
Exhibition of 1883 there were two trout of 
8%, lb. and 934 lb. from Newbury, and one of 
20 Ib. from Hampstead Marshall, a little to the 
west of the town. It must be conceded, however, 
that, apart from stew-fed fish, weights are not 
so good as they were, for the food supply is 
less generous than when various drairs and 
sewers still emptied into the Kennet ! 

[For information and helpful suggestions, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. A. J. Campbell- 
Cooper, Dr. Essex Wynter, Mr. W. E. Harris 
and Mr. H. Clifford Smith.] 
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THE ROAD TO 
HASTINGS 


By 


R. T. LANG 


KE road from London to Hastings, 

known in peace-time as A21, takes us 

through some of the most delightful 

scenery in the south of England. 
First, however, we have to cover a few miles 
through Lewisham to Bromley, or go by the 
Maidstone road and the by-pass, which not 
only shortens the distance but gives a much 
better road, free from heavy traffic, and a 
fine new road past Orpington. Now a growing 
outpost of London, the little town has changed 
much since 1873, when it was but a rural village 
in which the apostle of beauty, John Ruskin, 
set up a private publishing house for his works. 
Yet it has the virtue of age, for a hoard of silver 
coins of the second and third centuries has been 
discovered here. What secret lay behind this 
carefully-hidden treasure ? 

Five miles after joining A21 we drop over 
the North Downs, crossing the Pilgrims’ Way, 
into Sevenoaks, which is said to take its name 
from seven oaks that once stood above the 
town. Cricket had not achieved national fame 
in 1845, when we find a writer of that period 
claiming a special interest for Sevenoaks be- 
cause “‘many of the grand cricket matches, the 
provincial amusement of Kent,’’ were played 
here. The Saturday market has been held 
since 773 without a break has any place in 
England an older record? In the church is a 
tablet to William Lambarde, the gay old gossiping 
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historian of Kent 
who hated the Pope 
and died in 1601; it 
was brought here 
from the parish 
church of Green- 
wich when that 
was demolished. 
On the east side of 
the road _ stretches 
the magnificent park 
of Knole, the seat 
of Lord Sackville, 
by whose generosity 
the park is normally 
open to all except 
picnic parties. The 
deer park, six miles 
in circumference, is 
rich in old trees and 
glorious ancestral 
scenery. The famous 
house, one of the 16 
palaces of the me- 
dizval Archbishops 
of Canterbury, is a 
treasury of decorative art assembled by the 
Jacobean Earls and later Dukes of Dorset and 
covers a greater area than any other house in 
England. 

Then down River Hill, regarding which | 
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TONBRIDGE. 





THE CHEQUERS INN 

recall a detail of motoring history. Forty yeay 
ago we were greatly agitated over the back.& 
draughts in cars. There were no hoods or wind. 
screens then and we could not understand w}y 
a car running forward should give us a cold jj 
the back of the neck. I was representing ¢ 
London daily paper in the annual motor trial 
and in the back of the car with me was the 
representative of a motoring journal. ke 
happened to hold up some “‘copy”’ and it wa 
instantly swept back into the seat. “There 
the back-draught, Lang,’’ he said, and atte 
investigating how the current of air came y 
from underneath the car he contributed the 
story of his discovery to his paper the following 
week. It seems simple nowadays, but we had 
many more such problems in the early days o! 
motoring. 

A few more easy miles, with medieval 
Penshurst, home of the Sidneys, lying off to 
the right, and we are in Tonbridge, whos 
fifteenth-century Chequers Inn is known to: 
readers of Jeffery Farnol. The name of “t 
town of bridges’’ came from the bridges crossi 
the five streams into which the Medway breaks 
It has been an important town, with inhabitants 
4,000 years ago, for flint implements of that 
date have been discovered here. The ruined 
castle was first built in the reign of Henry! 
and Edward II made it one of the four depos- 
tories of the national records. The church goes 
back to the thirteenth century and some readers 
may have memories of the Skinners’ School 
founded in 1553, re-built in 1865 and remodelled 
in 1880 as a great public school. 

There is a very pleasant road through 
Pembury to Lamberhurst, which was one 0 
the great Sussex iron centres. Some, at least 
of the iron railings which surrounded St. Paul’ 
Cathedral till 1870 were made here; a lengt! 
of them is now preserved round the grave 0! 
Mr. and Mrs. John Howard, in Toronto, Canada 
two Kentish folk who presented the High Path 
to that city. 

There is a very: pretty scene as 1 
passes the ruins of Scotney Castle, fo 
1259 and the home of the Hussey family 
standing on an island in a little lake. 3eyond 
the lovely woods of Bedgebury Pa <, 1 
administered by the Forestry Commis: 9, alt 
skirted. The enormous house, built in tht 
last century, is a gitls’ school. 

There are grand views over 
Burwash on the run through Flimwell 
Green and on to pleasant Robertsbridg 
Horace Walpole complained bitterly al 
local conditions. ‘‘The roads grow bad ey‘ ond 
all badness,’’ he wrote, “‘ till we got to a\ stched 
village called Rother (Robert’s) Bridg Wee 
determined to stop. But, alas! there vs onl) 
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one bed io be had. All the rest were inhabited 
by smugzlers, whom the people of the house 
called Mountebanks, and with one of whom the 
lady of the den told Mr. Chute he might lie. 
We did not at all take to this society but set 
out aga’, wandering through these mountains, 
where the young gentlemen are forced to drive 
their curricles with a pair of oxen. The only 
morsel of good road we have found was eight 


miles to Hurst Monceaux.’’ 


Robertsbridge, however, has a greater fame, 
especially for women. For here, in 1891, died 
Mme. Kodichon, who, as Barbara Leigh-Smith, 
helped to secure the passage of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, enabled the experiment 
to be made at Hitchin which resulted in the 


establishment of Girton College, discovered 
George Eliot, and devoted her life to the 
advancement of teminine interests. Some day 


the women of England may erect a memorial 
to her; they have erected memorials to many 
less worthy people. 

Five miles more and we come to Battle, 
scene of a turning point in English history. 
Harold was a brilliant commander. He went 
north to deal with Tostig and Harold Hardrada 
at Stamford Bridge, then marched rapidly south 
to repel their ally, William. He selected a fine 
vantage ground for the Saxon army, on the 
crest of the hill. The Normans charged twice 
unsuccessfully against the serried Saxon shields. 
Then they feigned flight. The English discarded 
their shield defence and their commanding 
position and chased the Normans. Mean-time, 
William had told his archers to shoot high; 
one dropping arrow pierced one of Harold’s 
eyes and killed him. With the leader gone and 
their formation destroyed the battle became a 
rout and England was lost to the eleventh- 
century Nazis. 

History shows that William was a real 


statesman, with every desire to govern well, 


but he was followed by a gang of Himmlers 
and Goerings, and they seized everything on 
which ‘hey could lay hands. Whole counties 


were C-vastated of Englishmen. In Stafford- 
shire Tt instance, not an estate was left in 
Englis’ hands. For two centuries England lay 
under »>e Norman lash and, indeed, it was not 
till vassage of the Married Women’s Pro- 
per t, mentioned above, that the Norman 
thi 3 finally thrown off. 


best appreciation of the fight can be 
obt rom the Terrace, built where Harold’s 
ari posted. The high altar of the old 
1 on the exact spot where Harold 
her Gurth fell. The Conqueror built 
n fulfilment of a vow and it was 
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SCOTNEY CASTLE, LAMBERHURST 


consecrated in 1094. The splendid outer gate- 
way dates from 1338; the residential part is 
now a girls’ school. The abbey church has 
almost disappeared, but one can still see remains 
of the dormitory and the crypts. 

A lovely tree-shaded avenue takes us past 
Beauport Park to Hillingdon, whose church is 
known as “‘the church in the wood” from a 
curious legend. It was begun on the top of a 
hill, but the Devil pulled down every night 
what had been built in the day. So a bargain 
was struck with him and the church was built 
in the valley. Then he double-crossed the 
priests by causing a great wood to grow around 
the church, so that no one could find his way 
to it! 

Finally, down into Hastings, whose name 
came from Hasting the Dane, when he estab- 
lished a fort here to cover his retreat from 
Alfred the Great. Flint records recovered, 
however, show that there was a population here 
in the neolithic age. The name of William I 
is associated with the town, but it is unlikely 
that more than a wing of his army extended 
here on the fateful day in 1066. Hastings was 
one of the original Cinque Ports; it had a mint 
in 924 and a harbour and a market as long ago 
as 1086. The port declined and in the eighteenth 
century the place was a notorious haunt of 
smugglers, pirates and wreckers, but it revived 





acentury ago and is now one of the most pleasant 
resorts along the Sussex coast with pretty 
Regency terraces. The ruins of the castle built 
by the Conqueror overlook the red-tiled roofs 
of the old town. The dungeons show us what 
some of us have missed by not living some 
hundreds of years ago. 

Here, under William I, the first tournament 
was held in England, with the Princess Adela 
as queen of beauty. Tournaments had not long 
been introduced in Europe, but they became so 
popular in England that Henry II had to forbid 
them. Richard I, however, licensed them, and 
knights began to travel far afield with their 
question, ‘‘ Will ye joust?’’ Edward I, while 
he was still prince, led 80 knights to a series 
of tournaments on the Continent. Then, owing 
to the frays which developed between sup- 
porters, rules had to be made forbidding the 
carriage of arms by any but competitors, and 
by the sixteenth century further rules had 
made the tournaments almost bloodless and 
no longer an attraction. Beneath the castle are 
caves made by the sand-diggers and subse- 
quently used by the smugglers in the “free 
trading’’ days. Hastings is both an interesting 
and a pleasant holiday resort, and the dial 
indicator at the North Seat gives a fine im- 
pression of the many places of interest which 
are within view. 





HASTINGS FROM THE CASTLE 





THINK it is generally conceded by old 

cricket hands that the first bowler of pace 

in higher cricket who made the ball break 

was F. R. Spofforth (Australia and Derby- 
shire), although he was not in the strictest 
sense, and judged by the speed of the bowling 
of C. J. Kortright, E. Jones, W. B. Burns, 
Tom Richardson, Lockwood, N. A. Knox or, 
of a later period, Larwood and E. A. Macdonald 
(at his fastest), a genuine fast bowler. 

I remember “‘W. G.,’’ who more than any 
other Englishman, knew all there was to know 
about “‘Spoff,’’ telling me that if he, ‘‘Spoff,’’ 
had been allowed to water about 2 ft. square 
overnight of a hard wicket no side then playing 
could have got a hundred total against him. So 
great was his command of the ball, connoting 
accuracy of pitch, allied to ability to bowl the 
oft-break. In Spofforth’s day covering-up had 
not been brought to the disastrous pitch of 
perfection it was in when the existing wise |.b.w. 
law was passed. I can visualise ‘“‘the Demon,”’ 
as he was nicknamed, reaping a bountiful har- 
vest, indeed, with the help ot the present law. 
The words ‘‘which is between wicket and wicket ”’ 
in Law 24 would not have for long held up such 
a master of the bowling art as ‘“‘the Demon.” 


A BOWLING REVOLUTION 

I hope it is not an exaggeration to suggest 
that Spottforth revolutionised bowling. Until he 
began to uproot stumps with crackerjacks that 
pitched ‘“‘on or about” the off-stump just to 
beat the bat, practically all the wickets taken 
by off-break bowling were taken by those of 
sedater speed. That which Spofforth began, “‘ the 
Terror,’ C. T. B. Turner, continued, at a slightly 
brisker speed. It is such a pity the speeds 
through the air of the great fast bowlers were 
not always registered. From memory, I believe 
Turner was tested through a screen at Woolwich, 
and yielded a record of 85 ft. per second. I have 
heard it said that Kortright’s pace was never 
similarly recorded because the authorities did 
not believe the apparatus would stand it. 

Together with the two greatest fast 
Australian break bowlers I link only the names 
of Tom Wass, S. F. Barnes, and Bill Lockwood 
as England’s greatest fast break bowlers. I 
make out these five to have been well in front 
of all others who could habitually make a fast- 
bowled ball “‘bend’’ one way or the other. 
Barnes, with a glorious action, was probably 
the slowest of the five, but as to pace there was 
very little between him and Wass. I place Wass 
as the deadliest of our three on a drying wicket. 
That is to say that if one could guarantee a 
drying wicket of exactly the same consistency 
at both ends with Wass and Barnes bowling 
against the strongest batting side of their day, 
each batsman a known star performer on a bad 
wicket, say ““W. G.,’’ Shrewsbury, J. T. Tyldes- 
ley, F. S. Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, C. B. Fry, 
Hobbs and Mead (P.) as a send-off, I would 
back Wass to return the better figures. 


IN-SWERVE 


I dare to exclude Tom Richardson from 
this anthology of fast break bowlers because I 
have always been of the opinion that Tom’s 
was in-swerve from the off and not genuine 
off-break. I played against him in 1891 before 
he had played for Surrey to become the smasher 
he did, and I played against him in his last two 
or three years in the Surrey XI. Many a time 
besides, when away from the wicket, I watched 
his action closely. I cannot recall a single 
instance when after delivery the back of his 
bowling hand was showing towards short-leg or 
mid-on, as it must do if an off-break has been 
bowled. On the contrary, the back of his hand 
tended towards coverpoint, connoting the leg- 
break spin which is the bedrock of in-swerve 
from the off for a right-handed bowler. His 
in-swerve was late at his great pace, and thus 
had practically the same effect as off-break. 

How this matter of break and swerve can 
be, and often is, confounded in the literature of 
the game was clearly shown by much that was 
written about Wass’s swerve in the early years 
of this century. During the first match I saw 
him bowl I asked Arthur Shrewsbury whether 
or not he confirmed my opinion that Wass got 
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his effects by pukka leg break and not swerve 
at all. Shrewsbury, in his quiet way, was quite 
emphatic: ‘‘Tom never swerved a ball in his 
life, his is genuine leg-break.’’ His great year 
was 1907, when, playing in 22 matches, he 
averaged 7°5 wickets per match right through 
the season. As his destructive partner “ Ranji”’ 
Hallam averaged 7°4 wickets at the other end, 
there were only the bare bones for the other 
bowlers to pick. Seeing that John Gunn took 
37 wickets in the season it is hardly surprising 
that no other bowler took 10. 

In that great Notts year, under A. O. Jones, 
the Notts XI arrived at Aigburth after a night 
of rain. While the start was delayed A. C. 
MacLaren, R. H. Spooner and a few more 
inspected the wicket, Wass being in the party. 
MacLaren, scenting danger—not a doubt of 
that—asked Tom what he thought. Thomas 


was nothing if not laconic. All he replied was : 
“‘Lancasheer ’ont win this ma-atch,’’ and turned 
on his heel towards the pavilion. The scores 
were: Notts 250 (A. O. Jones 94), Lancashire 
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BOWLER 


82 and 37; Wass 5 for 42 and 4 for 18, Hallam 
4 for 18 and 5 for 16. Though Archie was one 
of our greatest performers when the ball was 
turning, in this match at any rate, he was not 
a good runner after rain for they ran him out 
in both innings ! 

Wass had a short run and a high action, 
and I remember always seeing a lot of his 
elbows. He was mechanically accurate both as 
regards length and direction on or about the 
leg stump; so that the batsman was compelled 
to make a stroke. That’s bowling. His vocabu- 
lary was on the terse side. That grand hitter 
to leg Morice Bird batting at the pavilion end 
happened to connect with what Tom had evi- 
dently thought was one “‘out of the bag,’’ and 
hit it out of the Oval on to the tram-lines and 
ran up the wicket in the usual way after most 
hits, getting far enough to hear Tom’s verdict on 
a clipping good stroke. Morice told me it 
sounded like: ‘‘ Blinking shoot-oye!’’ and as 
it happened before Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion 
it might have been. 

In distinction to Wass’s chef d’auvre leg- 
break Barnes certainly bowled both swerves, 
and after the in-swerve over and over again 
produced the leg-break which first caught 
MacLaren’s eye. The rest I think the whole 
cricket world knows. Because of his unques- 
tioned ability at both breaks, and at swerving 
when he wanted to, all at a good round fast- 
medium pace, and with an ideal hostile action, 
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FAST BREAK BOWLERS - 


time. Others have stood punishment 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


Barnes was one of the greatest bowlers 


of alj 


and come 


up again better perhaps than he. But Nobody 


who understands cricket could exclude him 


the first five fast break bowlers in cricke: 

Some, I am aware, place W. H. I; 
the Nottinghamshire-born Surrey and 
star, as the noblest Roman of them all 
fast off-break is under consideration. 
and C. B. Fry place him facile prin 
neither had coped with Spofforth or 
their respective primes, if ever. Lock 
the fastest of the five I have named . 
perhaps Turner. He delivered from t 
angle of any fast bowler I have see 
W. M. Bradley of Kent, with whose 
and that of ‘“‘Lockie”’ there was som 
common. Had the legislators added - 
foot to the bowling crease a few yea 
than they did, in May, 1902, ‘ Locki: 
have got a lot more wickets, as he w 
under the present l.b.w. law. It is of 
guess when I hazard the statement 
fast bowler got so many wickets ‘bo 
played at”’ as did Lockwood. It was i 
the way his body-action, rather tha 
spin, could “bring back”’ the ball fron 
side. I believe neither up nor down tl 
Lord’s mattered a rap to him when he 
his ears back ! 


F. W. TATE 


Such is fame that when F. W. 1: 


and much was written about the « 
dropped when Australia won by 3 run 
Trafford in July, 1902, Lockwood’s nz 
never mentioned. Nevertheless, on 
wicket, after all the slow and slow 
bowlers had been on, Jackson, Tate and 
failing to get a wicket, Lockwood prod 
analysis in the days when the wicket-ei 
not covered : 
6 wickets. 
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20°1 overs, 5 maidens, 48 runs, 
This he followed in the 


second 


innings with 17 overs, 5 maidens, 28 ruts, 


5 wickets. A bag of 11 for 76, ina match 
an innings total over 299. 


without 


He was on first in the second innings, the 


captain being MacLaren, bagged Tru 


mper 3, 


Duff 4, Hill 0, and Noble 4. Australia were out 


for 86. That, on soft going, was cer 


tainly a 


greater bowling feat than Barnes’s memorable 
one at Melbourne in 1911-12, when he opened 
the ball with Bardsley 0, Kelleway 2, Hill 4 and 
Armstrong 4 on a fast wicket. But Lockwood's 


feat under adverse ground conditions 


at Man- 


chester is never mentioned in cricket’s unending 
song and story of great deeds. For a big heavy 
man of rather lumbering gait Lockwood’s was 


a marvellous physical achievement. 


These five great bowlers were lucky in 


their generation, in that they lived w 


hen fast 


bowlers were allowed to bowl and did not sufier 
from uninitiated nurses. They were not taken 
off just as they were warming to the interesting 
job confronting them, and then allowed to 
become cold as fish, to say nothing of having 
their ardour wet-blanketed, at short square 


leg or mid-on. 


It was because they were not 


mollycoddled, as so many have been since, that 
they matured into becoming the finished article, 


a joy to all who love our 
sight of fast and 


game 


and the 
fast-medium bowlers 1 


destructive humour. That has always been one 
of the most pleasurable sights—aye, ever to the 
batsman who is worth his salt—that our g!orious 


game has to offer to its votaries. 


THE ONLY FAST BOWLE*® 


Strictly speaking, Lockwood was t 
really fast bowler of these five—Sp 
Turner, Lockwood, Wass, and Barnes. 
bowle 
Arnold (Worcestershire), Braund (So 
A. Knox (§ 
Brearley (Lancashire), and J. B. King 
delphia), has often enough made one ° 
back unexpectedly, as did the very fast E. 
T. Richardson (with in-swerve) and a fe\ 


another fast or fast-medium 


Warren (Derbyshire) N. 


but the five I have named did so as 


Of them Spofforth was the revolutiona 


pioneer, the first to show that it was 
possible to make a ball break simply 
it was bowled at high speed. 
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THE OBVIOUS => A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


OME years ago I was one of a sub- 
committee appointed to consider altera- 
tions to a certain distinguished golf course. 
We made various suggestions, which in 
1earts no doubt we thought rather 


sacret 
SS ae then on an appointed day walked 
°jund wit’ an eminent architect called in as a 
consultant. We showed him one after another 
of our proposed holes, like schoolboys showing 
up their : -ercises to a master and, subject to 
various .-all improvements, which we all 
recognise. as such, they were kindly received. 
Present! we came to a new hole of which we 
were Te rather proud; we felt almost sure 
he wot pprove and had few qualms. It was 
a two-s hole running along a shallow valley 
betwee’. 0w sandy hills; we were pleased to 
think t ¢ it was like one or two holes at 
Formby done at Prince’s, Sandwich. Then 


our ar ct took the conceit out of us very 


gently politely. “I am sure you won't 
mind r saying so,’”’ he observed, “but you 
chose t because it was obvious.’’ While we 
felt like - ricked balloons, he directed that the 
tee she. should go down the valley but the 
second. ot should turn out of it at an angle. 
So our | le was never made while his was, but 
it has s .ce been abandoned in favour of an- 


other. 1 do not say that we had any malignant 
satisfact on in this, but perhaps we still have 
a sneak ag feeling that our “obvious” hole 
would h.ve been best after all. 


* * * 


I think there is something, not much per- 
haps but something, to be said for the obvious. 
Certainly I embraced it whole-heartedly in the 
only course which I ever laid out (on the Vardar 
marshes in Macedonia), but then I had every 
excuse. I had a tract of flat country to work on 
with very few natural hazards and of course, 
no labour to make any more; so I had to allow 
myself to be led by the nose by the obvious. 
The first green on the top of a little plateau 
cried aloud to be adopted. So did the second 
tee shot, a diagonal shot cutting off as much as 
possible of a ditch; naturally I made that tee 
shot, but the green might just as well have been 
in one place as another in the great plain. So it 
was with the railway line and an engaging little 
water hazard; they simply insisted on being 
used and the intervening holes must be made 
to fit. So did two rectangular mud ramparts, 
built to protect sheep from the wintry wind. 
They were entirely hideous and reminiscent of 
the worst period of what I may call Tooting Bec 
architecture, but beggars must not be choosers 
and I was bound to use them. In short the 
course represented an apotheosis of the obvious, 
and yet with the partiality of a parent I cannot 
believe that my course was wholly bad. 


* * * 


Those who lay out courses have always 
been tempted by the attractions of the obvious, 
but the obvious itself has changed in character. 
Once upon a time they had only to see a fine 
big sandhill and all the rest of their plans had 
to be subordinated to a tee shot over it. Both 
Hayling Island and Burnham, when first I saw 
them, had been laid out on this principle. 


“Hulloa !” said Mr. Wemmick, ‘“‘here’s a 
church. Let’s go in! Hulloa! here’s Miss 
Skiffins ! Let’s have a wedding!” So it was 


with what we may now call the Primitives; and 
as with a hill so with a hollow. If the hollow 
were only deep enough it was obviously the 
place ‘or a green, The old seventeenth green at 
Sandyich must have been a quite irresistible 


attrac ion to the first designers of that noble 
cours. How they must have exclaimed ‘‘ Heure 
Ka’! So must the Punchbowl at Hoylake, 
and ' »n think of parallel instances, as Sherlock 
Hy would call them, from Formby, Burn- 
hai . Anne’s, Hunstanton, Prestwick and 
m her places. This is an example of the 
ot vhich I cannot defend but I am some- 
u _ ‘scious of its temptations. To-day as 
I. ' 2d to the station on the top of a "bus 

charming commons clad with heather 

fir and birch, ‘“‘clearly designed by 
i for a golf course.”’ In particular I 
an 2d by one little grassy hollow, entirely 


surrounded by heather and bracken. I know I 
am wrong and that the hole would be thoroughly 
unworthy, but I cannot refrain, in my mind’s 
eye, from making a putting green, a dear little 
nestling green, at the bottom. A red flag would 
look so pretty there and, besides my im- 
perfectly played approach shot might often lie 
dead off the surrounding wall. 


* * * 


A propos of sandhills and walls I remember 
very well my agitated feelings when—it is 
many years ago now—I piloted another eminent 
architect round my cherished Aberdovey. I 
knew he did not like blind short holes over big 
sandhills. I likewise knew that our third hole, 
Cader (it was then the fourth), was the pride 
and joy of all the members; that if the architect 
wanted to abolish it there might be a riot and 
I might be lynched. However, all went well ; 
he walked the length of the hole in an eloquent 
silence. Then casting one withering glance at 
a slight, grassy bank behind the green he said : 
“Take that back wall away,’’ and passed on. 
I felt that both Cader and I had got off very 
cheaply, and the grassy bank is there to this 
day. 

In course of time the obvious, as I have 
said, changed its character. Once upon a time 
if a designer had found two parallel valleys with 
hills on either side and a line of hills between 
them he would have exclaimed that there was 
the ideal site for a “steeplechase” hole with 
two grand blind shots over mountains. Pre- 
sently somebody discovered that it would be 
better golf and better economy of space to have 
a couple of holes, each running along one of 
the valleys with the hills threatening on either 
side. Who first thought of such a hole I know 
not, but I have always in my mind given the 
credit to the designer of a certain hole at 
Formby (it was once the eighth) where we play 


along a mysterious and romantic valley, with 
a sensation of hidden enemies in the hills on 
either side. Whether or not that hole was the 
first of its type, the design flourished in Lanca- 
shire ; and Birkdale, not faraway, is in particular 
well provided with such holes. It may be that 
this idea, as is the way with good ideas, has 
been a little overdone, for such holes can be 
monotonous, even as were the old blind shots 
over the hills. At any rate our architect thought 
so and snubbed us with infinite delicacy 
accordingly. 
* * * 


Some day perhaps the plateau green, at 
present high in favour, will be regarded as 
obvious, though I hardly think so as long as 
people continue to admire St. Andrews, mar- 
vellously dowered with plateaux. My own 
feeling is that there is a good deal to be said 
for the obvious in moderation, and if I was a 
Dictator with a course of my own I would have 
one blind shot over a big hill and one green in 
a sweet little hollow and one hole along a valley 
to begin with. Of all the courses I can think of 
Portmarnock, when last I saw it, was richest 
in this kind of variety. There was at least one 
specimen of every kind of hole that makes an 
appeal to the not too sophisticated heart of 
golfing man. My course should, by the way, 
have one obvious feature in the shape of a big, 
deep formidable cross-bunker in front of the 
home green, not to be jumped and with no 
possible way round in order to make me take 
my eye off the ball. Distinguished architects 
might tell me that such a bunker was a mere 
“lighthouse’”’ to make it easier for the long 
player to judge his approach shots. Short 
drivers might complain that they had to play 
short of it in two, which was extremely dull. 
None of their criticisms would move me. On 
that point I should be adamant. 


MORNING FLIGHT 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


HE churn, the property of the local 

dairy company, stands at the end of a 

drive, and every morning my daughter 

and I carry the pails across the north 
compound. In January we went and returned 
before sunrise, but in February the first shafts of 
sunlight would meet us on our return journey as 
the sun lifted above the ploughland to the south- 
east. Going or returning, whether the sun were 
risen or about to rise, the skies were, for the 
most part, during that last mild winter, clear or 
rainwashed, and against these grey or sun- 
tinted depths many bird-flocks have made their 
patterns. 

On the outward journey, facing north, we 
would see the rook congregations, coming chiefly 
from the west, from their rookery some half a 
mile down the road. They came in thick-folded 
flocks on strong wings, a firm, assured flight, 
until suddenly, inconsequently, this sweeping 
movement would break as the birds fluttered 
like helpless blown leaves for a second and a 
fraction, before recovering to sweep on at 
slightly different angles. Up and on, to pause 
in air for a second and then swoop down and 
flutter again, as though they had again lost 
that strength and assurance, only to recover 
it with supreme carelessness. 

From the east smaller flocks would come, 
sometimes to plunge into the larger body; then 
the whole, as “though stimulated by that 
mingling, would rise a little and expand all 
afluttered and bestirred by the newcomers. 
Sometimes they would pass with accelerated 
flight to one side or another, or beneath, and 
having rushed by, would turn back to fountain 
above the larger flock, then fall fluttering like 
blown leaves to merge with and make part of 
the augmented mass. 

Often, growing tired of their morning 
celebrations, they would perch on the two big 
beech trees at the end of the drive, and here 
their black bodies on the bare twigs would be 
an inlay of jet against the sky beyond, making 


of the trees overdecorated and conventional 
patterns, bearing thousands of black fruit, 
uniform in shape and size and gaining from that 
uniformity and overcrowding the character of 
some Indian mosaic. There they would sit and 
sometimes let us pass with our pails beneath 
them, without allowing themselves to be 
disturbed; but they would only so remain if 
we did not lift our faces to look at them. Rooks 
are sensitive to observation and are so deeply 
suspicious of human-kind that any gesture, 
even the slightest, betraying that our interest 
was turned towards them, would suffice to send 
them scattering into the air. Soon enough, 
however, they would return to their perches, 
when our backs were bent over the churn as 
the milk was being run through the strainer. 

On the way back, when we were facing 
south, we would see the plover, at first in distant 
flocks, coming from east and west to meet over 
the beech and chestnut woods that lie in the 
hollow where the stream runs. Sometimes we 
would see them as a mere occasional suggestion 
of movement in the air, and be hardly sure 
that there were any bird-flocks there, so far 
away were they; but as they came nearer, 
wing-beats would become visible and then, 
either in broad ribbons or undulating clouds, 
they would approach nearer to us and to one 
another until the white and black pulsation 
would tell beyond doubt that they were plover. 
It was their custom before mingling, as with 
the rooks, to sweep by in their respective 
flocks, and they also would tower upward into 
the sky before plunging to meet and merge the 
separateness of their minor congregations in 
one greater whole—a united flock, thousands 
of wing-beats and each bird beside itself in the 
universal ecstasy of their mingling. 

They would drift northward and disperse 
to the new ploughed land on either side of our 
small valley, but on one morning of sunrise 
and azure sky they came over the yard where 
we lingered to watch them. Not only plover, 
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but dense populations of starlings and rooks, 
too, from their rookery, and jackdaws from the 
woods to the south, chattering as they swooped 
and scurried. And high above these lesser birds 
that were contained and defined within their 
flock-formations were three buzzards sailing 
on broad wings, circling and uttering shrill 
cries. They seemed like focal points, up so far 
from earth, swaying to and fro, serene, aloof 
and masters of the air: looking down on these 
low-moving assemblages that each, in their 
different ways, by the character of their flight, 
made contact with the universal medium. 
nature of the supporting and varying wind- 
currents was in the movement yet, of these 
more earthbound birds, though the air was 


THE NEW AGRICUL- 
TURAL COTTAGES 


IR,—With reference to the articles 
~ in Country LiFe on Farm Cot- 
tages and the use of local materials, 
etc., you may be interested in this 
photograph of a chalk and cement 
block building erected in France for 
the use of the British armies in the last 
war. 

These buildings were known as 
Chalcrete buildings, and were used as 
hospitals, living-huts, headquarters, 
stores and the like, the blocks were 
made by unskilled labour and the 
buildings erected by R.E. Works 
Companies and unskilled labour. 

One important factor in connec- 
tion with these buildings is the fact 
that the fullest possible use was made 
of suitable materials available in the 
locality in which the buildings were 
required. That the blocks were made 
on the site eliminated very largely the 
questions of transport and other 
materials in short supply and assured 
a rapid output in a few days. 

From tests carried out by Messrs. 

David Kirkaldy and Son, it was found 
that the bricks will stand an average 
crushing load of 2,110 lb. per sq. in., 
porosity being 15°9 per cent. after 
24 hours’ immersion. At a time when 
the need for the cheap and speedy 
erection of cottages and farm build- 
ings is so acute, I see no reason why 
the fullest use should not 
be made of this material, 
together with a light metal 
insulated roof. No expen- 
sive plant is required for 
the manufacture, and one 
works could be so sited as to 
supply a number of farms 
and then go on to another 
area, aS was done in France 
28 years ago.—A. T. O. 
QOvick (Major, late Deputy 
Commander Royal Engin- 
eers), The Mere, Upton Park, 
Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


Str,—In the _ illustration 
of an otherwise charming 
country cottage of cob and 
thatch in your issue of 
July 2 there is one grave 
defect and that is a flight 
of steps. To get a pram in 
and out of such a house 
would be no easy task for 
any woman, and steps are 
always dangerous for todd- 
lers to negotiate when run- 
ning in and out of the home 
Surely it would be better 
to site a house so that it 
could be entered from the level at both 
back and front doors.—F. LanspELt, 
Saltdean, Brighton, Sussex. 


FLAT ROOFS 
COTTAGES 


Str,—As an old resident of Hampstead, 
which you illustrate so delightfully in 
your current issue (July 2), it has 
sometimes occurred to me to join in 
the heated correspondence—occa- 
sioned by the need for new country 
cottages—for and against flat roofs, 
by sending a sketch of some of the 
charming 18th-century cottages which 
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for each the same, 


of the sky. 


flock of the plover. 


The 


invisible air-influence. 


were built when Hampstead was still 
a village and which deliberately give 
the effect of flat roofs. Your excellent 
photographs illustrate this perfectly. 
Mount Vernon and Benham Place with 
its little front gardens are only two of 
many of these decorous rows of cot- 
tages. Mansfield Place, designed 
round three sides of a square, is 
another which, though backed now by 
tall Council schools, tenement flats, 
etc., still retains its charm, especially 
in summer when the gardens are full 
of flowers. Surely something like this 
can be done again, for these cottages 
are still sufficiently pleasing to the eye 
after 150 years to be worth illustrating. 
Modern improvements could take 
place inside—though I have seen new 
council cottages in the country which 
are no better !—Moray Tuomas, The 
Knap House, Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 


HEATH LODGE, 
HAMPSTEAD 


S1r,—As an old resident of Hampstead 
I read with much interest the article 
entitled Hampstead Village—I in 
Country LIFE of July 2. As I look 
upon all information imparted in your 
unique publication as correct beyond 
dispute, I feel that you will be glad 
if I send this line to call your attention 
to a mistake in the name of Samuel 
Hoare’s house. It should be ‘‘ Heath 
Brow.”’ Heath Lodge, by which name 


their flight was not 
solely wind or air made, but was created of the 
relationship of air and bird; the essence of 
the species asserting itself within the medium 


Close over the barn-roof came the main 
The flap and mutter of 
their wings was a sky-evoked sound, if ever 
there was one, and the sight of their flying 
was a shining vision. They moved swiftly but 
not so fast as the starlings, who, as though to 
demonstrate their superior speed, came darting 
at a lower level and fanning out, divided into 
three separate streams, conforming to some as 
Above the flutter and 
mutter of the lapwings was a smaller group of 
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golden plover. 
were flying far further from the earth, ang thei 
more pointed, narrower wings carried 
smaller, golden-brown, sunlit bodies quickly ip 


These, in typical V-formatio, 


their 


advance of the mottled wing-beats below, 


No. 


their 


imagine, that made Hampstead fam- 
ous in the eighteenth century. 


My father sold Heath Lodge in 
1896, at which time there were no 
houses to be seen between Hampstead 
Heath and Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Not many years ago when I 
visited Hampstead I found an old 
man with a couple of donkeys, who 
assured me that he had been “giving 
donkey rides’’ for over 40 years. His 
stand was near the White Stone Pond. 
—KATHLEEN ReEES-MocG, Clifford 
Manor, near Stratford-on-Avon. 


FURTHER “CANINE 
CONCLUSIONS ”’ 


S1r,—I have read with much interest 
Miss H. V. Beamish’s Canine Con- 
clusions in your issue of July 2, 
especially the part dealing with bull 
terriers. To a breeder and lover of 
these dogs her conclusions were 
chiefly remarkable for her apparent 
failure to perceive that this breed 
responds to the personality of its 
owner or handler and not to any 
specific course of treatment. 


I could quote very many cases of 
bull terriers which are completely 
intractable in the hands of one person 
while in the hands of another they are 
a model of deportment. Someone who 
dislikes, distrusts, is frightened of, or 


CHALCRETE BUILDINGS OF CHALK AND CEMENT BLOCKS 
See letter: The New Agricultural Cottages 


it is designated in CountrRY LIFE, was 
the name of my father’s house. It 
stood at the end of a little lane, 
turning to the left from North End 
Road. A few years ago it was pulled 
down by the late Lord Leverhulme 
who made a tennis court on the old 
site, and added the three and a half 
acres of garden to his garden next 
door. Heath Lodge was a beautiful 
house, and was said to have been built 
by George IV for Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
but I was never able to find out if 
this was true. There was a well in 
the garden, fed by a spring of spark- 
ling ice-cold water, of the kind, I 


has a low opinion of a bull terrier will 
never do anything with him, the dog 
is very quick to sense such emotions 
and reacts strongly and immediately 
against their possessor. 

Lack of space prevents a more 
comprehensive survey of the breed, 
but I would conclude by saying that 
the behaviour of a bull terrier is 
dependent almost entirely upon the 
strength of personality possessed by 
his owner, and indecisive people would 
do well to steer clear of a breed which 
has a supreme contempt for fluttering 
incompetence.—R. H. OPPENHEIMER 
(Flight Lieutenant), Nottinghamshire. 


In a few seconds all were gone, on} 
jackdaws remaining, chattering and clackin, 
from the branches of an old beech tree, 7), 
sky was empty, azure and palest green, as th 
flush of dawn streamed from the South-east 

Not quite empty, for there, 
from these lower, earthbound curr 
the buzzards, still tracing their wid 
wings 
occasional angle, a gleam of sunlight 
it back to earth. 
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A WAY-WISEF. 


S1r,—With regard to the i, 
used by Blind Jack Metc 
measuring his roads, I do : 
these are very uncommon. I 
some time ago to the local 
here. 


It was used by the 
London, so I was told, befor 
meters were introduced on 
measuring distances from o 
to another. The constable simply 
trundled it along the street to see how 
far it was from one point to another 
and these distances were, if I re 
member rightly, published in little 
leaflets for the protection of those 
who travelled in cabs.—Sranzgy 
MARLING, Littleworth House, Amberley, 
Gloucestershire. 

[We have received comments on 
this subject from other correspondents, 
—Ebp.] 
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LAVENDER BOMBS 


S1r,—The lavender harvest is on and 
there is little muslin for bags, so some 
may like to know of an old-fashioned 
method of making packets, which, 
having some resemblance to the stick 
bombs of the Great War, I call 
lavender bombs. 


Last year I saw a sea of lovely 
lavender going to waste and enquired 
if there wasn’t a market for it. My 

friend said: ‘‘Oh yes, but 
there is no labour to gather 
it, and if there was the 
cost at present wages would 
swallow all.’’ He had never 
seen it put up in my way, 
so I made him a dozen 
bombs and _ they went 
to market, where they sold 
at once and brought orders 
for more. 


The modus opevandt is 
this: Gather the lavender 
with long stalks, and make 
a bunch of as much bloom 
as you can hold in one hand, 
then, having shaped it to 
fit the palm, tie it tightly 
just below the bloom. Next 
reverse the bunch, stalk 
upwards, holding the bloom 
in the hand, and turn each 
stalk down over it; keep 
on turning the bunch round 
in the palm and _ bringing 
the stalks over until all 
have been worked into place 
and the whole of the bloom 
covered by the stal 

Then tie it tightiy with 

two turns of string, and a ree knot, 
with a bow over it for ornament, if 
you like; cut off the stalks an inch or 
so below and the bomb is don:, and 
will keep for years without letti g any 
of the bioom fall about.—Erwn’ st R. 
CooPER, Woodbridge. 


A GYPSY CARAVA ! 


S1r,—I was very much intere 
the photograph of the gypsy 
which appeared with your 
The Raggle Taggle Gypsies, in Co’ 
LiFE (July 2). 

After six years of intern 
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wants to purchase a Similar cara- 
ge" = last been successful. 
During this time it has been allowed 
9 deteriorate steadily in wind and 
eather, so that now the shafts and 
vo wheels are gone, but the body and 
nate carvings and inner fittings still 
re worth saving and appear in 
Foderate condition and complete. 
very panel las a piece of carving 
planted on— 1} fact, there is carving 
verywhere «nd I bought it partly 


or my chil en and partly to save 
uch a piec: of workmanship from 
ventual tot | decay. ; 

I shoul! very much like to ask 
‘ou or al f your readers for in- 
Formation the following points : 

1) WV is the traditional treat- 
nent for inting the panels and 
exterior ¢ ngs? 

(2) \\ .t is the traditional treat- 
ment for rating the interior? 

(3) \ firms used to, or still 


in the building of these 


names of any books or 
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born in them. Most 
of these caves were 
made in the sixteenth 


century, few before the 
fifteenth, and were prob- 
ably the result of an in- 
crease in the population 
from 2,000 to 50,000 
without any increase 
in the area of the town. 
Until the Enclosure Act 
of 1845, the common 
lands to the south of the 
city could not be built 
upon, and people with 
property dug rooms 
underground and _let 
them to the homeless 
inhabitants. Many of 
the caves were made by 
excavating sand, which 
was hawked in_ the 
streets for scouring pur- 
poses. As will be seen 
from the photograph, 
these caves often lay 
open to the air, but the 
fronts were bricked in, 
making houses’ with 
brick fronts and rock 
rooms. The picture 
shows caves in the gar- 
den of a house on the 


Mansfield Road. Other 
caves were dug deep into 
the rock for use as tan- 
ies, smithies 1 
THE TRAVELLING BLACK ANTS OF = jraveties The even 
ASHANTI temperature assisted the 
See letter: Ants on Trek 


articles that have been published on 
the subject of gypsy caravans? 


I should explain that there is 
none of the bright painting left on 
this one: only coats of cracked one- 
colour paint; but I cannot help 
feeling that at one time it would have 
been the envy of the Toad of Toad’s 
Hall—G. RoMNEY Fox, Trewardreva 
Manor, Constantine, Falmouth. 


ANTS ON TREK 


5iR,—While passing along a road in 
Ashanti I came across millions of 
black ants on trek. I had often heard 
of these ants. I have not previously 
seen a yhotograph of them; I am 
however ending one with this letter. 

_ These ants are irresistible. No- 
thing will stop them from pursuing 
their pat': when they are on the move. 
When they come to the edge of a 


stream ey cling together in multi- 
tudes, { ming a live raft of ants, and 
= ac’ ss—J. F. Frienp, Maid- 
Stone, t 


C:.VE-DWELLERS OF 
NOTTINGHAM 


SIR itingham has always been 
nome | for its mumerous and exten- 
a S, Said to be large enough to 

Ol entire population of the 
id ase of air raids, and there 


y living to-day who were 


process of malting and 
kept the beer in excellent 
condition. Many inns had cellars in 
which their customers were enter- 
tained. Although the caves are not now 





ford, Nottingham. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CHAPEL OF MELLOR TAKEN IN 1884 
See letter: A Remarkable Pulpit 


used for housing, it is 
interesting to note that 
during the last century 
workmen living in 
caves on the Newstead 
Abbey _ estate, near 
Nottingham, deserted 
the cottages built for 
them by a kindly 
employer and returned 
to the caves, which 
they found cooler in 
summer and warmer in 
winter than their mod- 
ern quarters. They 
were only finally evicted 
when the caves were 
bricked up .— EDWARD 
RICHARDSON, W. Bridg- 


A REMARKABLE 
PULPIT 


S1r,—The Chapelry of 
Mellor formed part of 
the extensive parish of 
Glossop, and is situated 
in the north-east part 
of Derbyshire almost on 
the border of Cheshire. 
It is said that the Chapel 
was first erected in the 
reign of Stephen; but its 
most interesting posses- 
sion is the ancient 
pulpit, a unique example 
of a pulpit hewn out of 
a solid block of oak or 
section of a great tree. 
It is of a remarkable 
character and one of the oldest in 
Christendom. The plan is hexagonal, 
with one side cut out to form a narrow 





CAVES IN A NOTTINGHAM GARDEN 
See letter: Cave-Dwellers of Nottingham 
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entrance. One of the five panels is 
plain and smooth, showing where it 
stood against the wall, but the other 
four have tracery carved at the top 
and foliage work at the base which 
assign it to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The central band has the 
appearance of being fifteenth-century 
work having at one time shown traces 
of being clumsily recut. J. C. Cox 
says: ‘When I first saw this church 
the whole building was in a scandalous 
and filthy state, this pulpit stood 
under the tower, and formed a recep- 
tacle for the grave-diggers’ tools, and 
the sexton said he had leave to chop 
‘the old thing up, but it were too 
hard.’ Some years later leave was 
granted me to scrub and clean it. It 
was then found to have two coats of 
paint and gilding, one fourteenth 
century, and the other late fifteenth 
century. When at last restored to use, 
it was unfortunately repaired with 
poor, soft wood, and an unsightly and 
unsuitable cornice added to the top.” 

During my recent photographic 





THE PULPIT AT MELLOR, 


DERBYSHIRE 
See letter: A Remarkable Pulpit 


survey for the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches, I was indebted 
to the present Vicar, the Rev. L. G. 
Pronger, M.A., for a photograph dated 
1884, of which period Cox says: “‘ The 
interior arrangements of this church 
are probably as remarkable and un- 
ecclesiastical as any in the kingdom. 
Against the north wall, about the 
centre, is placed a lofty ‘three-decker’ 
pulpit, reading desk, and clerk’s pew; 
while round the remaining three sides 
of the church extend wide galleries. 
It thus comes to pass that the east 
gallery extends over the whole of the 
chancel and is used as the organ loft.”’ 

The lettering faintly seen, on the 
east gallery, reads: ‘‘Banns may be 
Published,’ ard was evidently placed 
there as an advertisement when this 
church began to solemnise marriages, 
previous ones having to take place 
at Glossop. 

The old sounding-board, formerly 
belonging to the three-decker pulpit, 
is now preserved on the north wall of 
the church and is dated 1720.— 
Harry Lea, Sheffield. 


RARE BIRD AT 
CAMPBELTOWN 


S1r,—In the summer of 1938, a rare 
bird made its appearance among the 
chicks and ducklings being reared in 
a small grass field at Kilmaho Lodge, 
Kilkenzie, Kintyre, some four miles 
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See letter: 
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PURPLE GALLINULE 
Rare Bird at Campbeltown 


Its red beak was 
surmounted by a broad, 
flat, red comb. It had 
long, reddish legs and 
unusually long toes— 
obviously a wader. In 
size it resembled a 
waterhen, and like the 
waterhen it jerked its 
little white tail as it 
moved. This vara avis 
is thought to have been 
a purple gallinule, a bird 
very seldom seen in this 
country. There was an 
idea that it had escaped 
from confinement some- 
where in the locality; 
but newspaper publicity 
failed to elicit response 
from any possible owner 
who might have lost it. 
The bird was not the 
least tame, however; 
and it was some time 
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Tradition has it that 
the name cascara sagrada 
(sacred bark) was given 
to the drug by the 
Spanish priests of anci- 
ent California.—A. W. 
BuLL, Beeston, Notting- 
hamshire. 

[This tree grows up 
to 50 ft. in its wild 
state, but while not 
reaching that size here 
makes quite a decorative 
subject in the warmer 
parts of this country. 
The drug obtained from 
trees grown in the 
British Isles has proved 
to possess the same 
qualities as that grown 
in the wild, and its 
cultivation for this pur- 
pose was suggested 
many years ago. Ap- 
parently it was intro- 


CLASPED HANDS ON T\ 


TOMBSTONES 


See letter: Joined in Death 


in Mr. Colville’s posses- 
sion before it accustomed itself to 
those who fed it regularly.—ALASDAIR 
ALPIN MACGREGOR. 

[The purple gallinule is widely 
distributed over Africa, to Mada- 
gascar and north into Egypt and 

southern Europe, but 
does not extend its 
range northwards. The 
probabilities are that 
this Kintyre bird was 


duced into this country about 1891.— 
Ep.] 


JOINED IN DEATH 
S1r,—Two friends are buried side by 
side in Hereford Cathedral. On the 
floor are two tombstones joined to- 
gether by clasped hands. 

Surely one of the 
strangest pieces of car- 
ving to be found in any 
place of worship. — 

J. DentToN ROBINSON, 
Darlington. 


panel would probably de; 
slaying the bull (represe ‘ing gj) 
while the right-hand | nel (ay 
missing) would show anc er tor), 
bearer. Readers may rec: © that oy 
of the caves in which de tees wo. 
shipped Mithras was 1nd near 


Cc F t Mithnag 
north-west of Campbeltown, in Argyll.  Mithrs 


On being approached, it took to flight, 
and settled high up on a sycamore, 
near at hand. Shortly afterwards it 
returned to the field, presumably in 
search of feod; and there the pro- 


an aviary escape.—ED.] I. 


THE SHENLEY 
POUND 


Str,—There is a curi- 
ous old pound at Shenley, 
near St. Albans. There 
are two small windows, 
one on each side of the 
door, and over them are 
the inscriptions ‘Be 
Sober, Be Vigilant,” 
“Do Well, and Fear 


FROM ECCLES 


Sir, — Though Eccles 
cakes—owing to the war- 
time shortage of currants 
—are almost as extinct 
as the dodo, I am en- 
closing a photograph of 
the place where this 
universal confection had 
its origin. It is the 
Original Eccles Cake 
Not.” 


REPUTATION 


See letter: The Shenley Pound 


A POUND WITH A SINISTER 


In spite of these 
exhortations it is said 
that no one who has 
been put in the pound 
has come out sober, 
even if he was sober 
when he went in. The 
reason for this is that it 
was the custom for 
friends of the prisoners to 
bring them ale from the 
local inn,which is close 


Shop, in Eccles, Lanca- 
shire, and it was here 
that the Eccles cake 
first saw the light of day. 
Though originally made 
for Eccles wakes, or 
holiday, the cake soon 
gained a world-wide 
reputation. : 
But an _ intriguing 
part of the sign is 
the ‘“‘Never Removed.”’ 


It 


is said 


THE ECCLES CAKE 


See letter: From Eccles 


SHOP 


Housteads (Borcovicum) on the Roman 


prietor, the late Mr. Duncan Colville, by. 
had an excellent opportunity of 
examining it at fairly close quarters. 
It had an elongated body and bright 
plumage of a purplish-green sheen. 


Wall. 

This Mitbraic sculpture was found 
on the Mount, York, in 1928 and is 
now shown in the Yorkshire Museum 
in that city.—G. B. Woop, Leed;, 8 


that this was a counterblast to a rival, 
who, claiming to have the original 
recipe, started another shop on the 
opposite side cf the street with the 
sign ‘‘ The Original Eccles-Cake Shop. 


The bars of the windows pre- 
vented the glasses being passed 
through, so the person inside had to 
suck the beer through a straw. Any- 
one who has tried this way of drinking 


See letter: Rhamnus Purshiana 


CASCARA SAGRADA IN A 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE GARDEN 


beer will understand the 
reputation of the pound. 
The pound is at 
present used asan A.R.P. 
wardens’ post.— Liam 
CorRIGAN, Hendon. 


RHAMNUS 
PURSHIANA 


Sir,—Among the medi- 
cal supplies recently sent 
to this country by the 
United States under 
Lease-Lend was a con- 
siderable quantity of 
cascara extract. This 
extract is prepared from 
the bark of Rhamuus 
Purshiana, a small tree 
native te the Pacific 
coast of the U.S.A. and 
British Columbia. It is 
interesting to note that 
the tree is quite hardy 
in this country, as can 
be seen from the accom- 
panying photograph of a 
specimen which I took 
in a Nottinghamshire 
garden. The bark is 
collected in early sum- 
mer and dried in the sun, 
but before it is suitable 
for use in medicine a 
further maturing period 
of at least a year is 
necessary. 


Removed from the other 
side.’’— R. RAWLINSON, 
Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport. 


A MITHRAIC 
SCULPTURE 
FROM YORK 


S1r,—Mr. R. T. Lang’s 
fine article on The Story of 
the Ermine Way in Coun- 
TRY LIFE some time 
ago and his reference 
therein to Eboracum 
(York) prompt me to 
send the enclosed photo- 
graph which shows one 
of the Roman memorial 
stones which excava- 
tions in the old city have 
brought to light within 
recent years. 

The sculptured figure 
on this stone was former- 
ly referred to as ‘“‘The 
Sleeping Soldier,’’ but is 
now regarded as being a 
Mithraic torch - bearer. 
Among the garrison, 
Roman York became a 
centre for the cult of 
Mithras and this sculp- 
ture is believed to have 
formed the left-hand 
panel of a kind of trip- 
tych; the missing centre 


THE MITHRAIC TORCH-BEAR 
See letter: A Mithraic Sculpture from Yori 








Drury WERE WORRIED 
on 
WATERLOO 
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Chaps who build bridges are queer people — always 
il asking for the impossible! On the new Waterloo 
und Bridge they wanted this thing .. . 











to have a cylinder put round it like this 


and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 











two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
ob with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show... 


‘UBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


EEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE + BIRMINGHAM 
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TO BRITAINS WARTIME HARVEST 


COMB 





HARRIS 


N°21 Sah orypelled 


al 


AN SAILOR 


MANPOWER 
FUEL 

GRAIN on the 
Qpening cuf 





ONE MAN— 
ONE MOTOR— 
CUTS OPERATING 





iieaentiaint 


COSTS—NO TRACTOR REQUIRED 


One man can operate the Massey-Harris No. 2! Self-propelled Combine 


(Grain Tank Model). 


One economical heavy-duty motor propels the 


Combine and drives the threshing mechanism. The 4-speed transmission 
delivers forward speeds from 13 m.p.h. up to 7} m.p.h., yet the cylinder 
speed isalways constant. Made with 12 ft. cut to suit medium or large 
acreages and can be equipped with 45 bushel grain tank or bagger 


attachment. 


Make sure you see them at work in this season’s harvest. 


Offices : MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS ROAD, SALE, MANCHESTER 











ASK 
A 
SOLDIER 


Ask a soldier what he 


and if in peace-time 
ploughs and other 
that Lister’s are still 


gets home again he'll 





he'll tell you about the engines, separators, 
were his before the war. 


He won't give you details, but when he 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 


knows about Lister’s, 
farming was his job, 


Lister machines that 
To-day he knows 


his trusted friends. 


again specify Lister’s. 
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FARMING NOTES 





SCHOOLBOY 
HARVEST CAMPS 


N the next week or two many 
thousands of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls will be settling in on 
farms for the harvest. There are 
a good many more young volun- 

teers from the schools this season and 
they will be working for farmers who 
have not employed schoolboys before. 
To make a success of the scheme there 
needs to be generous understanding 
on both sides. It is certainly all to 
the good if the boys and girls are told 
at the start about the importance of 
the job they are doing and also shown 
how to do it. It is not enough for the 
farmer to direct half a dozen school- 
boys to a field where the corn is lying 
cut and then expect to find the sheaves 
properly stooked when he follows in 
two or three hours’ time. The farmer 
must take some trouble to demon- 
strate how the sheaves should be 
stooked and stay there long enough 
with the boys to make sure that they 
all get the knack of the work. Nothing 
is more disheartening to the young 
volunteer than to be criticised after- 
wards because of incompetence and 
bad work. It is worth, too, taking 
some trouble to interest the boys in 
the farm itself. Tell them how much 
corn is being grown, what yields are 
likely to be and how many loaves of 
bread should be produced by each 
acre of wheat they handle. This 
brings home to them clearly the im- 
portance of their job. As a rough 
guide, a ton of wheat makes 1,120 2-Ib. 
loaves, which will feed three people 


for a year. 
* * * 


HE catering side of the harvest 

camps is well looked after by 
the Ministry of Food. Schoolmasters 
who are running camps can get pretty 
generous rations through the local 
Food Office. Last year I know they 
also had some windfalls in the form 
of gifts of New Zealand honey which 
the boys much appreciated. Growing 
boys who are working hard in the 
harvest field need sustaining food; 
indeed, this is one of the most im- 
portant factors in making a success 
of a harvest camp. Sometimes one of 
the masters’ wives comes in the 
capacity of cook and sees that the 
catering is done properly. In other 
cases the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees are trying to find cooks; 
some of the counties are still very 
short of volunteers for this work. 
The farmer can help by letting the 
camp have potatoes and possibly also 
part of a home-cured pig if this can 
be spared. Milk also must come from 


the local farm. 
* * * 


OST of the camps will serve 
several farms and it will rest 
with the schoolmaster to detail groups 
of boys to go to the different farms. 
The important matter is that local 
farmers should co-operate with the 
masters in charge of the camps to 
ensure that there is work for all the 
boys. The trouble in some districts 
may be that farmers who have not 
employed schoolboys may be reluctant 
to take them on if there is a chance of 
getting soldiers to help with the 
harvest. It must be made clear to 
everyone that the schoolboys must be 
used first. They have come specifically 
to do this job whereas soldiers have 
other work in hand. If the progress 
of harvest is being delayed by lack of 
helpers, farmers will no doubt be able 
to call on the local military. 
* * * 
OST of the boys attending these 
harvest camps will be at least 
16 years old and they should give a 
good account of themselves. There 


will also be some junior ca: 
the youngsters of 14 and 15 should 
certainly not be expected to work 
more than four or five hours a day 
otherwise they will crock up. Ther 
will also be more Schoolgirl harvest 
camps. Farmers may be inclined ty 
look rather askance at the idea of 
girls helping in the harvest < :1q but 
where there were schoolgirl c; nps last 
year they did very well. ter all 
their elder sisters are doin - men’s 
work in the Women’s Lan Army 
indeed, some of those in the © Yomen'. 
Land Army are no more than 17 years 
old. : 


Nps, and 


* * * 


LAX pulling started in 

week of July. Most of + 
promise to give a heavy yiek 
ally those sown before the 
March. In some fields of good 
was standing so thick that th: 
machine could only take a \ 
a foot to 18 ins. each time r 
field. Pulling at this rate is a 
especially if there are some patches 
of flax which have gone down: before 
the wind and rain and have to be 
pulled by hand. Where the machine 
gets a good run and the flax is stand- 
ing up well and not too thick, as 
much as 10 acres a day is being pulled 
and the job is not too tedious. The 
flax crops I have seen are pretty clean 
of weeds. I think farmers have 
learned by the experience of the past 
three years that it pays to take trouble 
spudding thistles before the flax grows 
up so high that the crop would be 
damaged by anyone working in it. 


he first 
© Crops 
especi- 
2nd of 
vil, flax 
pulling 
idth of 
ind the 
‘ow job 


* * * 


HE price that the farmer gets 
for his flax is determined by 
the grading at the time that the crop 
is pulled and at the factory as well as 
by the weight to the acre. The grading 
is affected not only by cleanness but 
by the freedom from weeds as well as 
the level quality of the crop. One of 
the commonest troubles this year has 
been second growth. All the seed did 
not germinate at the same time, and 
where a dry spell of two or three weeks 
intervened between first germination 
and rain which germinated the rest 
of the seed, the crop is none too level 
Flax is not a difficult crop to grow and, 
given luck with the weather just 
before pulling and at pulling time, 
and it is not too troublesome at 
harvest. Once it is safely in the rick 
and thatched, the farmer’s respon- 
sibility is ended. He does not have 
to worry about threshing. The flax 
factory collects from the rick and 
the farmer only has to receive the 
cheque. 
* * * 


ORD DE LA WARR has put 
much enthusiasm into home- 
grown flax production. For some time 
past he has been Director « Flax 
Production for the Ministry of Supply 
and it is largely to his credit tat the 
relations between farmer-grow: °S and 
the Ministry of Supply’s flax f- tories 
are so good. Where there hav» beet 
difficulties through misunderst idings 
on one side or the other, Lord Je la 
Warr has always been prompi ‘0 Ss 
for himself, on the spot, wh: © tht 
trouble is and to bring bot sides 
together. There is every rea 1 % 
hope that flax will become esta ished 
as an economical crop in this cc atry 
Both growers and factories had ;reat 
deal to learn and war-time expe: “ces 
should stand them in good 
afterwards. CINCINNATU 
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BROCKLESBY ESTATE 


TO BE SOLD 


\VERBROOK _ has 
pou Cricket Court, the 
an ‘al home of the Pitt 
fa _ This Somersetshire 
he stands in about 700 

+ 800 acre proximately a couple 

: { Ilminster. The sur- 


ORD B& 


sony ‘ry is very beautiful, 
nd the % in the district have 
Jways be ‘ted for their fertility. 
he pari s known as Cricket 
falherbe when Mr. Stephen Pitt 
3s patr f the living, 110 years 
0, the ial designation of the 
lage We cket Malherbie. Cricket 
‘ourt is old house, constructed 
f the | andstone. The parish 
hurch 1 in memorials of the Pitt 
amily. 
& EARL OF 

YAR .OUGH’S FARMS 
1) ROL ‘SBY is one of the most 
r) not names in the list _of 
nglish ied estates. Successive 
Earls of rborough have lavished 
wre and 1 vney on bringing a very 
arge area i. to the most perfect condi- 
ion, not caly in a residential and 


gricultura! sense, but as first-rate 
woodland. Forestry as practised on 
he Brocklesby estate has long been 
recognised a3 an object-lesson. Visitors, 
many of them from abroad, have 
frequ ntly enjoyed the advantage of 
the estate and that has 


inspec ing 
to the application of the 


wften ied 


Brocklesby principles to other pro- 
yerties with good effect. The Royal 
English Arboricultural Society often 
inspected the Brocklesby planta- 


tions. Farming, too, has been carried 
on with exceptional enterprise on 
all parts of the estate, and a con- 
tented tenantry has felt to the full 
all that is implied by having a 
liberal and far-seeing landlord. It 
s therefore with real regret that 
we have to announce to-day that 
the pressure of Death Duties has forced 
the Earl of Yarborough to dispose of 
nearly 3,500 acres of the outlying 
parts of his estates. The holdings to 
be sold lie between Brigg and Grimsby, 
and are roughly divisible into two 


sections. The first is of 690 acres, 
producing nearly £400 a year, and the 
second is of 2,785 acres, let at about 
£1,740 a year. Tithe and land tax on 
the land amount to £265 a year. The 
houses and buildings are all of the 
best type, and stand on well-selected 


sites, and among them is Croxby Hall, 

William and Mary house containing 
some fine panelling and mantel- 
pieces. Adjacent to this holding are 
the Croxby Pond of 14 or 15 acres, 
and 140 acres of richly wooded high- 
lying land. Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff are to hold the auction next 
month at Brigg. Power is reserved to 
accept private offers in the meantime. 


GOLF COURSE 
going concern’’ Sonning 
lf Course is in the market, 
iuction, originally arranged 
nonth, has been postponed 
’ weeks. A famous golfer, 
to the coming sale, remarks 
course: “It is pleasantly 
within walking distance of 
Rei and now that cars cannot 
be for getting to golf courses, 
and p golf is wanted, Sonning 
see ave a future.”’ 
er property on the Thames 
nentioned, Messrs. Knight, 
Rutley, and a local firm, 
I d Bourne House, at Holy- 
I uple of miles from Maiden- 
h i¢ modern house stands in 
I The former firm has also, 
; ly with a local agency, sold 
4 h, 112 acres, a mile from 
ch, to a client of Messrs. 
1 and Sons. 


SONNING 
A 
but the 
for thi 
lor a 
illud 
f + 


situ 


Co-operation with local firms is 
mentioned by Mr. Frank D. James 
(Messrs. Harrods’ Estate Offices) in 
regard to a number of sales of country 
residential freeholds, including New 
Hall, Standon, near Bishop’s Stort- 
ford; Old Thatched Cottage, at Lods- 
worth, near Petworth; and Old 
Westlands, Milford, Surrey. 

For executors, Newbold Comyn 
Farm, 307 acres, within the municipal 
boundary of Leamington Spa, has 
been sold by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock, who say that there was 
spirited competition at the auction, 
the final and accepted price of £28,300 
being reached only after a_ great 
number of bids. Other sales of farms 
include 43 acres (in two lots) at 
Charlton Musgrove, Wincanton, for 
£3,900; and 62 acres, near Hereford, 
for £7,075 (in lots). 

Coombe Down House, Ditchling, 
a modern residence in 5 acres, com- 
manding a superb view of Sussex 
scenery, is one of the properties sold 
during the last few days, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, through their Brighton 
office. 


PREFERENCE FOR 

PRIVATE BARGAINS 

ESPITE the eagerness with 

which nearly everything that 
comes under the hammer is competed 
for, the greater part of the present-day 
turnover for real estate is in private 
negotiation. From the point of view 
of vendors auctions never were more 
efficacious than now, but the quantity 
and quality of offers by auction fall 
short of the requirements of the 
majority of the stronger bidders for 
real estate, whether urban or rural, 
and the announcements of residential 
and agricultural freeholds are closely 
scanned for the opportunity of a 
purchase. Whether a would-be buyer 
wants property for investment or 
occupation he usually comes out with 
a firm offer at the outset, and it repre- 
sents the most he is willing or able 
to pay for the proposition. Vendors’ 
agents know this, and, although there 
may be no signs on their part of a 
desire to close with even the most 
attractive terms, they keep every 
offer in mind, and know how to make 
use of it in the event of further 
proposals from other quarters. In 
the end, if the would-be buyer is 
very keen to get the property, he 
will receive the welcome letter in- 
forming him that the provisional 
contract awaits his signature, and that 
the deposit should be paid at once. 
Seeing that the acquisition of property 
under the hammer may _ involve 
waiting weeks for the auction and then 
the excitement of attending at the 
sale room and bidding, or watching 
the bids, it cannot be said that 
purchasing by public competition is 
really much more expeditious than 
the majority of private negotiations. 
The preliminaries in both instances 
are much the same, that is to say, 
there must be inspection and valuation 
of the subject-matter, and while this 
is going on for the purposes of an 
auction many prospective purchasers 
approach the vendors with the object 
of forestalling it. In fact, this is so 
well recognised that where a property 
is stated to be coming into the market 
“as a whole or in lots,’’ small buyers 
are disinclined to take much trouble 
about deciding what they should 
pay for the lots they fancy, for they 
have learned by experience the per- 
suasive power of the man with the 
long purse, and they attend the public 
formalities fully prepared to find that 
the whole estate has been sold on the 
eve of the auction, or that it may pass 
in its entirety immediately the auc- 
tioneer asks for offers. ARBITER. 
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DicainGe ror Victory 





T does not need much experience of gardening to 
discover the part played by the chemist in the 


production of our war-time vegetables. We need lime to 
sweeten the soil and make it crumbly and easy to work. We 
dig in compost rotted down by special chemicals. If the 
soil lacks plant food, we apply balanced fertilizers that have 
a hundred years of chemical research behind them. We go 
round the paths with weedkiller chosen to suit our purpose 
from a range which varies from deadly poisons to chemicals 
that are harmless to man and animal. Today these things 
are taken so much for granted that we seldom pause to 
consider the months and years of patient research in the 
laboratory and factory that has led to their development. 
When disease appears the achievements of the chemist show 
up more noticeably. It is no mean problem to kill plant 
pests without injuring plant foliage. Each demands the 
right chemical applied in the right strength at the most 
vulnerable point in the life history of the parasite. Yet the 
chemist has made it possible for any amateur to control all 
the insect pests and plant diseases he is likely to meet by 
providing stomach poisons for biting insects, chemicals 
that kill by contact for sucking pests, fumigants for mass 
extermination in the enclosed space of greenhouses, tar-oil 
winter washes to destroy insect eggs on fruit trees, 
fungicides to prevent mildews and blights, and many 
special products such as insect repellants, soil fumigants, 
and wetting agents to make sprays spread evenly over the 
foliage to be protected. It is a long list to which 
the chemical industry is ever adding cheaper or better 
products, but a few selected items are usually 

enough to keep crops in health and 

enable us to harvest the full reward 

for our labours in garden or allotment. 


No. 20 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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Wore lucky dage 


hoth our masters are old “Chappie” customers! 





Vets and breeders agree that 
‘ Chappie”’ keeps all breeds of 
dogs fit and happy. But un- 
fcrtunately the sale of ““ Chappie ” 
must, in all fairness, be restricted 
to old customers only, until after 
the war. If you are not one of the 
lucky ones now, make up your 


SAVE BONES FOR RAS UNOS: “a> 
4 


BONES—even these your dog has done with—are vital to \ 


mind that when peace comes and 
full supplies of “ Chappie ” are 
available again, you will never 
feed your dog on anything else. 
It’s quite likely anyway that his 
luckier doggy pals have told him 
to bark for “ Chappie” every 
day when the war is over! 





In air-tight jars, 1/-. 


the war effort. Salvage every scrap and fut out for collection = 











COME ON, MAN / YOUVE 
GOT SOME MONEY THERE — 





LETS SPEND IT { 


BEWARE THE BANK -BALANCE- 


SQUANDER BUG! 


Do your fingers itch to get hold 
of that credit balance at the bank 
and buy something you could 
very well do without? That’s 
the Squander Bug at work, and 
it’s high time to take a firm grip 


on yourself. Whenever you’ve 
got more at the bank than is 
necessary to cover your immediate 
needs, buy Defence Bonds .... 
Make your credit balance fight 
for Britain ! 


3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in units of £5 from any Bank, Stock- 


broker, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank or 


(6d., 2/6 and §/-). 


by instalments with National Savings Stamps 


Interest paid half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at source. 


Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each £§ invested. Can be cashed at par 


at 6 months’ notice. 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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NEW BOOKS 





A THRILLER OF § 


REAL LIFE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


O many things have happened 
in this war that there are 
bound to be gaps in our know- 
ledge, and this is especially 

so where the month of June, 1940, 
is concerned. That month left us 
little time for anything save our own 
pressing concerns, and it is small 
wonder if we have never known 
that it was also the month in which 
a liner called Niagara was sunk by a 
German mine 28 miles out from 
Auckland, New Zealand. June in 
those latitudes is mid-winter, but, by 
good luck, it was a fine night and the 
crew and passengers got away in the 
boats. But when the Niagara went 
down, she took with her 2% million 
pounds’ worth of gold bars belonging 
to the Bank of England. 


70 FATHOMS DOWN 

The gold lay in 70 fathoms of 
water—a depth at which salvage 
work had never till then been at- 
tempted. But 94 per cent. of it was 
recovered, although a 50 per cent. 
recovery is considered good salvage 
work even in more favourable condi- 
tions. How this job was done and who 
the men were who did it is recorded 
by an Australian journalist, Mr. 
James Taylor, who was _ present 
throughout most of the time. Mr. 
Taylor’s most readable book is called 
Gold from the Sea (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). 

Inevitably, one thinks of Mr. 
David Scott’s book, The Egypt's 
Gold. All the comparisons make it 
clear that the work on the Niagara 
was the more difficult and the more 
effective. The Niagara had sunk 
42 ft. deeper than the Egypt, though 
the Egypt's depth was twice as great 
as any at which effective salvagz had 
then been done. The Egypt was upright 
on the bottom: the Niagara had 
canted over at an angle that increased 
the difficulty and the hazard of the 
diver’s work. 

Lastly, writes Mr. Taylor, the 
Italians who salved the Egypt’s gold 
“ultimately triumphed at the cost of 
six years of intermittent gruelling 
work, and nearly £200,000 in cash, 
whereas the Australian job was 
completed in just over 11 months, 
without accident, and at an expendi- 
ture of less than a sixth of the sum 
poured out by Quaglia.” 

Moreover, the Italian work was 
done in peace-time, when every sort 
of equipment could 
be bought. But the 
Australian job was 
makeshift and im- § 
provisation from § 
beginning to end. 
The salvage vessel § 
used was found in § 
a junk yard. When § 
it came to buoying 
her over the wreck, § 
no anchors could be § 
bought. Six-ton 
chunks of concrete § 
were used instead, § 
and the buoys over § 
these were logs of N 
wood. Worse than 
this, the area in § 
which the Niagara § 
had been sunk was N 


heavily sown with 
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GOLD FROM THE SEA § 
By James Taylor 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 


37 THE BROAD 
By Dr. H. E. Counsell 
(Hale, 12s. 6d.) 


TAMBOURINE, 

TRUMPET AND DRUM 

By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 


THE DOMINIONS : 
PARTNERSHIP 
OR RIFT ? 
By Arnold L. Haskell 
(A. and C. Black, 6d.) 
DPAPAUAMAPAMAAMA 


mines, and perilous weeks 
clearing these before am 
could be done. 

It was altogether a 
human ingenuity and 
The chief means by whic! 
was done were a cylinder 
capped by a dome and fitted with, 
dashboard of complicate instr). 
ments; gelignite; and a ¢ ab. Th 
diver in the cylinder blaste his Way 
into the strong-room a d then, 
through the telephone, dir :cted th 
operation of the grab whi . clawe 
the gold and carried it to th= surface: 

Put like that, it does ’t soun 
too difficult. A reading of }\; 
Taylor’s book shows that i. was one 
difficulty after another from eginning 
to end. One of the pictures «ows the 
gold being handed over to th > rightiy| 
authorities: four neat stacxs, each 
made up of ingots laid upon ope 
another two by two, shaved like 
small coffins. It looks very business. 
like and formal, but there’s always 
been a story behind gold. The story 
behind the Niagara’s gold is a thriller 
of the first water. 
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STUDYING HEADACHE 

Dr. H. E. Counsell, who has 
written his autobiography, 37 Tix 
Broad (Hale, 12s. 6d.), has been 
throughout his life a man of indi- 
viduality and thoroughness. I had 
always imagined that it was com. 
pulsory for a doctor to be a member 
of the British Medical Association, 
but this episode, which _ illustrates 
Dr. Counsell’s individuality, shows 
that I was wrong. “I joined the 
British Medical Association,” he 
writes, “‘and attended three meetings, 
which to my surprise were entirely 
devoted to ethical questions and the 
correct etiquette between doctors 
For hours the revered heads of my 
profession solemnly discussed such 
matters as what you should do when 
on returning from a _ holiday you 
found that another doctor had been 
attending your patients without letting 
you know. In my innocence I had ex- 
pected a serious debate on new methods 
of treatment, and resigned from that 
omnipotent body in disgust.”’ 

Dr. Counsell’s thoroughness is 
shown by his conduct when he began 
practice in Oxford. Till then he had 
worked in the country, not well 
equipped with instruments for sur- 
gery. He tells what 
is to the amateur a 
hair-raising s‘ory of 
performing a mas- 
§ toid operatio. with 
§ a gimlet fro. the 
§ tool-chest! “We 

cleaned it up, »oiled 
§ it, and it — coved 
§ as good a tol as 

any used i. the 
§ most well-eq pped 
§ operating the ‘re.” 
§ When he cai © to 
had 
: -ad- 
§ 
§ 


his 


Oxford anc 
many under 
uates amon 
patients, he 


that examine : 
” giving 
“dreadful ! 
aches.’’ He the: 
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sat he should gain some 
,owledge of these examina- 
ime an undergraduate 
rmself ! This is indeed going 
oroughly about one’s job. Dr. 
ounsell read history, and not only 
ok his degree but became an 
caminer in history himself. 


AN OY SORD FIGURE 
| wonder that a man 


ought th 
rsonal kr 
ons, and becs 


It is sn 
no did thin«s in this way was soon 
figure an¢ last a legend. It was 
1897 th ,e went to Oxford, so 


athe has nt all but half a century 
here, watc’ 1g Many famous people 
ome and and accumulating a 
und of h ry and anecdote that 
nakes tl book informative and 
ntertaini through and_ through. 
liked | story of that strange 
erson | who called himself 
Rolfe had heard that 
was an authority on 
poisons, and as he was 
i book “in which he was 





Baron C 
yr. Cou 
enaissa 


hen writ 

rying t whitewash the Borgia 
amily,” invited Dr. Counsell to 
jinner t cuss the matter. He had 
vritten ti the head of the Borgia 
family, ar. showed Dr. Counsell the 
answer he ad received. ‘‘ You cannot 
xpect me to be much interested in 
‘our work. I have always prided 
mvself or the fact that I am 
descended from the world’s most 
notorious criminals, and now you 


vant to prove that I come from a line 
which could after all have been but 
of mediocre virtue.” 

Another good story is of Thomas 
Hardy’s Oxford degree. Hardy was 
coming to Oxford to see a performance 
of his Dyxasts, and it was suggested 
that this would be a good opportunity 
to give him an honorary D.Litt. The 
Vice-Chancellor asked Dr. Counsell to 
call on Sir Herbert Warren, President 
of Magdalen and Professor of Poetry. 
Sir Herbert was not enthusiastic. 
Hardy, he said, had already been 
given an ordinary Oxford degree, and 
any higher honour was unnecessary. 
When Dr. Counsell pointed out that 
it was not Oxford but Cambridge 
that had given the degree, that 
seemed to clinch the matter for Sir 
Herbert Warren. ‘‘Oxford,’’ he said, 
‘dees not like following in the wake 
{ Cambridge.”’ It was only when 
Dr. Counsell diplomatically suggested 
that a greater honour might follow a 
lesser that the Professor of Poetry 
showed some enthusiasm for the poet, 
and in the end Hardy got his D.Litt., 
for what it was worth. 

There is an Oxford legend that 
Dr. Counsell is as much an actor as 
a doctor, and certainly his interest in 
the theatre is profound. He has done 
a good deal of acting himself, and 
gives us here, among so much other 
excellent matter, a brief history of 
the O.U.D.S. Altogether, 37 The 
Broad is a book to be commended, 
both for its wealth of anecdote and 
lor the genial friendliness of the 
personality behind it. 


s;USSEX NOVEL 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel, 
Tambo ne, Trumpet and Drum 
Cassell, ‘Os. 6d.), is the best book by 
this aut or that I have read since 
her Joc: a Godden. The three instru- 
ments he title are the symbols of 
the tl vars which make the back- 
grour the action: the Boer War, 
the 1914-18, and the present 
war book is the story of four 
sister d as the eldest, Sybilla, is 
alrea ) when the Boer War opens, 
you imagine she is a very old 
lady n a machine-gun removes 
her fr the scene in 1940. 

A ng all the wars together, 
they 


1¢ to something under 10 
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years, and the gaps between them 
come to something over 30 years. As 
Miss Kaye-Smith ignores the gaps and 
gives us only the war-time experiences 
of her characters, a great deal that 
happens to them has to be assumed, 
taken for granted. It is only in the 
case of the youngest of all, Myra, that 
there is a continuous string of cause 
and effect stretching through the 
whole period considered. In the first 
book Myra, an imaginative child, 
meets the man she eventually marries; 
in the second she deceives him cruelly ; 
and in the third, by means of a rather 
overworked bit of novelist’s stock-in- 
trade, she is brought up against the 
consequences of her sin. Thanks to 
the magnanimity of her husband, all 
works out well: better, I think, than 
these things are apt to work out in 
actual fact. 

However, taking it by and large, 
it is a good readable book, rich in 
‘‘period’’ matter, and set against the 
Sussex background of sea and country- 
side that the author knows so well 
and is able so lovingly, and therefore 
effectively, to portray. The best 
portraits are the women’s, and, though 
Myra has the “‘lead,’’ she is not the 
most effective in this feminine gallery. 
That honour goes to Sybilla, doomed 
to an old maid’s frustrations from the 
beginning, suffering disillusion after 
disillusion, becoming increasingly 
queer and crochetty, yet keeping a firm 
hold on our respect if hardly on our 
affection. Yes, Sybilla’s is a portrait 
any novelist might be proud of. 


THE DOMINIONS 


Mr. Arnold L. Haskell, whom I 
have hitherto known only as a writer 
on art, is the author of a sixpenny 
pamphlet called The Dominions : 
Partnership or Rift? (Adam and 
Charles Black). Mr. Haskell is per- 
turbed by the ignorance many people 
show concerning the Dominions, and 
by the overbearing attitude of others 
who assume that all parts of the 
Commonwealth outside Great Britain 
are in some way “dependent” on 
what they call the “‘ Mother Country.”’ 
The ‘“‘Mother Country” attitude, he 
says, or even the ‘elder brother” 
attitude is no longer tenable. 

“We must be _ psychologically 
prepared to enter into this new 
relationship, one of partnership,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ realising that the fundamental 
feeling of each of the Dominions is 
one of nationality and nothing less‘ 
and that the allegiance they feel is 
not to Great Britain but to that 
Commonwealth in which Great Britain 
like each of them, is but one partner. 

He urges greater attention to 
these matters in schools and universi- 
ties, through aeroplane holidays in 
the Dominions, and through a more 
thorough acquaintance with what the 
Dominions are doing in art, music 
and literature. All this, he thinks, will 
in the long run pay better dividends 
than after-dinner speeches ‘‘ dripping 
with anecdote and sentiment’ about 
“the indissoluble bonds of Empire.” 


. 7 





LITTLE book intended for the 

novice who knows nothing of 
birds is Bird-watching for Every- 
body, by Reginald Harrison. (A.and 
C. Black, 3s. 6d.) The author tells him 
how to look for birds and writes of the 
fascination of bird life, also of its im- 
portance. He refers to the many 
aspects of the study of birds, such as 
the collector’s angle, the photo- 
grapher’s and so on. He gives helpful 
advice on equipment and apparatus, 
and the illustrations from the camera 
of Miss C. M. Clark are good ex- 
amples of the art. His last chapter is 
on problems of bird life, and covers 
some very interesting topics. 
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THE WOOLPACK HOTEL, TENTERDEN, 


This picturesque hostelry overlooking the 
sheep fair in the old world village of 
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Tenterden must bring back many happy 
memories to motorists now serving the 3 
nation... working for a speedy return to 5 = 


familiar pleasant? places. 
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Saving coal... 
Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial concerns 


Iron 


giving their efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuable coal and labour. We are 


concentrating on the industrial sizes and the 










“FIRST 


_ Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 
Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St..C.2 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq., W.8. 


Fireman Automatic Coal Stokers are 


supply of the popular domestic 


Iron Fireman 


models is restricted. 
These will however, be in 
full supply as soon as 


circumstances permit. 





AND FOREMOST” 


Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd. 











PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


HE last sultry days of July always 

see a great turn-out of wardrobes and 

a stocktaking before the holidays and 

winter. This year, with the reduction 
in coupons for next vear imminent, there will 
be less of a turn-out and passing on than before 
and more of a hunt for old things that can be 
furbished up or amalgamated. Women with 
coupons to spare are snapping up the seven- 
coupon dresses in rayon crépes, especially the 
perennial blacks that do not date and are the 
backbone of the war-time wardrobe as they 
were that of peace. The woman who cannot 
raise seven coupons, but has still two or three 
old evening frocks hanging in the cupboard, will 
make do and mend. The renovating depart- 
ments of all the big stores are ready with their 
expert advice bureaux to help as far as the 
limited staff in their workrooms are able to 
cope with orders, and women, faced with the 
problem of no new frock will do well to consider 
the two-piece styles that are so fashionable and 
adaptable—the frocks in two blacks, the after- 
noon suits of jumper and skirt or jacket and 
skirt made from two materials or from two 
( olours. 

Frocks in two blacks lead the evening 
styles, svelte, moulded frocks that rely on the 
subtlety of their cut and the bright surface of 
the second “‘black’”’ for decoration. There are 
dull crépes with glinting black moiré yokes or 
black moiré fronts, or black velvet yokes and 
pockets with the rest in soot black with a matt 
surface. Other black crépes sparkle with lines 
of jet or sequin trimming. The black marocains 
with draped tops of chiffon romaine with 
dots, or sprigs, or eyelet holes of jet or 
sequin, are charming. Marshall and Snelgrove 
show black crépes with apron fullness in front, 
plain shirt tops with three narrow stripes of 
shining black satin inlet horizontally. These 
dresses button at the neck with two gold metal 
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Dull black crepe, dramatically striped with 
black moire ribbon ending in three butter- 
fly bows on the left sleeve. One of a series 
of dinner frocks at Margaret Marks’s in 


buttons with designs in bold relief and tie with 
a narrow neckband. Sleeves are short and plain. 
Another black dress ties with tassels on the 
pouched pockets and at the neck. A suit in 
black marocain has a bolero jacket, a short- 
sleeved white blouse with a tassel tie at the 
draped neckline and a black girdle ending in 
black tassels. It also has fullness in front of 
‘the skirt as have most of these dinner frocks. 
Many of the frocks are cut like shirts at the top, 
others tie somewhere on the neckline, or dip 
to a deep V with a draped, looped effect at the 
point. These are the frocks which are made for 


two shades of black 


Erik's pill-box for dining out, black 
velvet wreathed in ostrich 


Snood in fancy silk braid, looped at 
the back. Fortnum and Mason 


wearing with pearls or with the flower bea! 


necklaces. The draped effect is often re 


again at the centre of the waistline. 
The dresses with cut-out tops 1 


peate ! 


at Ca 


take a vest of another colour are as acaptabk 
as the two-piece jumper suits and as cayable «! 


as many interpretations as the dresse 
blacks. One stands out in my memory 
the smartest ‘“‘made over” of the war. 
as simple as a slip, cut from an old bl 
suit, had an absolutely plain top cut 
take a tucked vest of coral colour chit 
a neat turndown collar. The sleeves we 
length and plain, the skirt very slight 
at the hem. The dull black with th 
colour at the throat was most effec 
would have been as good in chocolat 
with flame or the fashionable emeral 
almost any very dark shade with a 
dickey in sweet-pea pink or blue. If its 
sleeves this shape takes on more of a 
appearance and lends itself to all ki 


in tw 


; about 
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kx line! 
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Nou sh. id always think twice before you spend ! 


Think irst whether you can make-do-and-mend 
And th if you must buy always be sure 

You arch for Quality which will endure 
look © this name — it's a good way to tell 
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(Please send correct 
number of coupons 
when ordering by 


post). 








Perfectly cut shirt in a 
heavy rayon material in 
gay, two-tone checks, with 
adaptable neck, and yoke 
at back. In wine/blue, 
blue/navy, navy/red, 
black/gold, brown/green. 
Sizes 13, 133, 14, 

143. (4 coupons) 46/11 
Size 15, 51/1 


tt 

Effective and gay floral 
printed crepe in herbace- 
ous border colourings, 
with tucked front and 
long sleeves, finely stitched 
Peter Pan woe 

Sizes 36, 38, 40. 

(4 coupons) 77/7 


Larger size, 81/8 


A well cut shirt with the 
new neckline, in a good 
quality rayon with varie- 
gated stripes in artistic 
colour combinations, yoke 
ms back. 

izes 13, 134, 14, 

144. (4 eas ete 46/8 
|| Size 15, 50/8 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 ) 


LANgham 4444. (Debenhams, Led.) 
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enchanting blouses that a clever 
needlewoman can make out of 
oddments. If you have linen ora 
rayon-like linen to make over for 
the frock, add a row of gay cotton 
braid as an edging for the bodice 
and outline the top of a patch 
pocket. I would like it in a blue 
brighter than navy with cherry 
braiding and a cherry blouse with 
balloon sleeves and a vest; in 
black with an ice blue or violet 
blouse; in dark navy or bottle 
green with blouses in sweet-pea 
pinks and blues or candy striped 
cotton. There are no end to the 
ways of working out this theme. 


N the first collections of this 

autumn, tailored frocks in 
grey or mushroom-brown suiting 
are given pleated dickey fronts of 
piqué or voile in sweet-pea colour- 
ing. A dark woollen dress, slashed 
to the waist in front and at both 
sides under the arms has a checked 
tie-silk underblouse which shows 
at the slashes. Thick tweed frocks 
have vests in a bright colour that 
button in so that there is a flash 


down the front and the turn-down collar and 
The dress itself is cut to a low V, 
This low-cut neckline 
is shown by Debenham and Freebody in a 
whole series of frocks in rayon crépe and fine 
wool, in black, periwinkle and hydrangea blues. 
Fullness is draped to the front of the skirts or 
arranged in unpressed pleats, and folds on the 
bodice are arranged to merge at the point of the 
V neckline where there is often a cut-out ring 
A very new 
looking frock has fullness on one side only of 
the crossover bodice with a single gathered 


revers show. 
almost to the waistline. 


or triangle to catch the fullness. 


pocket or the reverse side on the hips. 


woollen frocks have gathers placed as fans on 
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the bodice with the point of the last fan set 
just below the waist in front where it makes 


part of a waistband. 


All these frocks rely for their chic on a 
crisp line and generally trim appearance. This 
right foundation is essential and corsets are 
very short in supply, so the position is difficult. 
The one essential thing is to look after the belts 
you already have as though they were a treasure 
of great price, as indeed they are. Wash them 
carefully, mend them immediately they want 
it, do everything possible to lengthen their 
lives and preserve the precious elastic fabric 
When they are really finished, keep all suspender 
fittings and bones and use them on your new 





Cameos, collected here and there, for brooch, bracelet, 





one. 
women are very patient and 

understanding when faced With 

a year’s wait for a Particy. 

lar hand-made, specially fitte | ”” 
corselette or belt. Depletey 5 
staffs, quotas and increased de. My 
mand for the better foundatio 
garments make this delay yp. it 
avoidable. Medium-priced pely, 
and corsets will come out from the 
factories bearing the well-knoyy 
names, as many of them as labour 
restrictions will allow. If you neeq § 
a belt during the next six :aonths CHy 
put your name on the rot. of th Bas, 
store you usually deal w th and | 
they will do their best sr yoy "IN 


The corsetiéres tell me that 


NIG, 


The same thing goes for 1¢ ney 
brassiéres, which are e cellent Nu; 
strong, well-made and ull 4; 
clever seaming and gusset to giye ie 
control where it is juired, 
These will be available i: imited Poa, 
quantities in the early ays off y, 
autumn, 
Slips and cami-knic: ers are 
cut on princess lines and  tted in 
snugly under the bust by — broad 
shaped band running to a p int and 
cut on the cross. Nightgowns in two n terials 
with the crépe or satin used for the bul: of the B “* 


garment 


attractive. They are cut square at the neck with 
the chiffon gathered across the top and i ie edge 


banded 
are like 


becoming before the war. 


with tai 
trast. 


Woollen bed coatees, light as 
down, are knitted in fine Shetland wool, in rows 
of loops. 


, the sheer chiffon for the top, a-e most lay 


with a tiny plait of the materia. They 

the Empire dance frocks that were si Ry 
Satin nightgown; § | 

lored shirt tops are piped with a con. ol 

thistle. B |” 


The shaded ones are par*icularly 3 


pretty, each row in a deeper shade, with the i 
palest on the shoulders. ate 
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A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution ®6pened- 
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CROSSWORD No. 704 .: 


8. ‘‘The liner, she’s a lady”’? She’s also an old 
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SOLUTION TO No. 703. 
appeared in the issue of July 16, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Welsh rarebit; 8, Parsnip; 9, Grasper; 
12, Ruislip; 13, Oaths; 14, Inland sea; 16, Warmonger; 19, Straw; 21, 
Tidiest ; 23, Helicon; 24, Rooster; 25, Randall; 26, Persistently. DOWN.— 
1, Warrant; 2, Lentils; 3, Happening; 4, Anger; 5, Evasion; 6, Impales; 
7, A pail of water; 10, Rip Van Winkle; 15, Larch tree; 17, Red rose; 
18, Orestes; 19, Silk net; 20, Rockaby; 22, Tares. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


2. Each one starts off at twilight (5) 


28. A native of the city whence Cabot sailed (1!) 


. Of Westmorland, Killarney, Switzerland (5) 
. Rather frosty ill-doing ! (5) 


. Rang up without a telephone (4) 
. Member of the guinea-pig’s family (4) 


ACROSS. 


Firing it both ends, so to speak, is an un- 
healthy practice (6) 





Roman province of Africa ! (10) 
Conqueror (6) 
Their battle order is their New Order (tw 
words, 6, 4) 
. Ulysses would not recognise her voice to-day 
(5) 
Borrow’s account of the Spanish gyps.es (7 
. Tree abhorent to Mars (5) 
. Ascend with one limb only? (5) 
. The animal is, in short, a steamship ! (3) 
. Not drunk, if in drink (3) 
. The printer’s is not necessarily demoniac (5 









. The aged Isis (two words, 3, 4) 
. Akind of card (5) 







. Tennyson wrote of her (6) 
. Topographically not a Front Line way (two 
words, 4, 6) 
It comes from Xeres (6) 







DOWN. 







What a blow to upset the nuts ! (4) 






















6 End tired me (anagr.) (10) 
7. The shopkeepers’ youthful Mercuries (tw 
words, 6, 4) , 
11. David Copperfield’s second wife (5) 
12. Though not a dove, the old bird begins t 
moan (3) 
13. Nauseate (6) ir 
14. Not really part of the Toad Hall furnitur tc 
(10) 
15. You might take it for the cloud’s lining, bu! : 
the butcher wouldn’t ! (10) ; si 
16, Strange that he knows how to la > for - 
change (6) tk 
20. False, though they may be solid (5) 
24. Beetle in Eldorado? (3) 
26. Nevertheless, Dickens does not sug; st that 
her incessant chatter was flowery >) 
27. ‘I came like - , and like Wind 1; .” 
—Omar Kh um (9 
28. Daddy’s wingless bunting (4) 
29. Broken chin (4) 
30. Cowper’s poetic labour (4) 
— 





11, Imagine; 





The winner of Crossword No. 7 !2 15 





Mrs. Lenanton, 
Bourton House, Flax Bour’ 2, 
Somerset, 
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“H D We.” 
> i umpty umpty sat ona Wall.. 
Poor Humpty Dumpty ! He had a shock- prising how quickly little broken bodies 
= ing ¢ e. No one was able to ‘* Put him (for some of the children come to us 
tur toget again,’’ and so his tife was ruined. underfed or even crippled and ill) and 
are so many little Humpty crushed minds (for others are old enough 
, but Dun to-day, boys and girls who to have suffered mental cruelty at the hands 
r “falls ’’ right at the beginning of undesirable parents) can be ‘* mended "’ 
or of lives. Some are motherless, and the children whose lives might, like 
ott ave lost their fathers, either Humpty’s, have been ruined, are patched In a full range of colours. 
the war, or other tragic cir- so that they are as good as new, and a "Sh b 
»s; all, for one reason or another, there is rarely even a crack to show for NORTHAMPTON Ask for “Hutton” Shoes by name a! 
their own homes. At_ the past miseries. But they _mustn’t be Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner's, Saxone, and 
tha ere are over 6,000 such children allowed to ‘‘ tumble again and with h h 
-e. They are more fortunate your help we will see that every care most good Shoe Shops. 
iginat Humpty Dumpty though, is taken of them. And with your help 
n (3 e been able to pick them up we will go to the aid of those many 
; them together again.’’ We Humpties who, alas, still badly need help. 
them homes, someone to look We would pick them up and ‘* put them 
and love them, who tries to together again '’ so that they may grow 
mother, or father, and home into useful young citizens, healchy in 
they have lost. It is sur- mind and body. 
— 
” TS (however small) gratefully received by the Sec., 
1S - Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
JETY, Evacuation Hars., JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
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